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THE BEAUTIFUL DEAD. 
From the twilight we borrow 
Fit solace for sorrow, 
When the aged and weary lie down in their west ; 
And the sunset in splendour 
Is touching and tender, 
Where the dews of our sorrow fall warm on their rest. 





But mighty’s the anguish 
Where beauty must languish, 
And the young from the young in life’s morning are riven ; 
When the dear spell is broken 
Of vows fondly spoken, 
And the form is recalled that in rapture was given. 


Oh, vainly we linger 
Where silence her finger 
Has laid upon lips that no more may unclose : 
Where sad leaves are sighing, 
Where blossoms are dying, 
O’er the young and the lovely in mortal repose. 


The form that came lightly, 
Like morn breaking brightly, 
With hopes as from Eden, all faded and o’er : 
The presence endearing, 
The smile that was cheering, 
And step that was music, are with us nc more! 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS. 
“For what we want in wealth we have in flowers, 
And what we lose in halls we have in bowers.”—OLD PLay: 
I like the brook—the simple stream, 
I like the fairy moon-light’s beam, 
O’er wood and dell ; 
But more I like in sedge and grass, 
To see fair flow’rets as I pass,— 
I like it well. 


Fair creatures of the fairest day, 

They bloom awhile, then fade away, 
Their heads resign’d ; 

When autumn winds sweep o’er the earth, 

Blasting each thing of tender birth,— 
Rude and unkind. 


But, beauteous flow'rs, I like ye well, 
By rippling stream, in grove or dell, 
Or lowly vale ; 
Ye speak a language true and mild, 
Far more than hoary mansions piled,— 
How sweet your tale. 


Ye tell me at the coming gloam, 

I must not here take up my home, 
Nor dream of bliss; 

And when ye die my vision soars, 

To worlds where Jife.eternal pours,— 
More bright than this. 


Redruth. Wma. Wane 





Inscription on a chair once belonging to Charles I. 
Unlike the living Charles, ’tis like him dead : 
Arms, legs, and back, are here, but where's the head? 


— 
PAYING OFF. 

In peaceable times her Majesty's ships are generally paid off at the end of every 
three years, or as near to that time as may be consistent with the service upon 
which they are employed. IJtis to this day in particular that I would devote 
roy present observations. It is to this day looked forward to by every true tar, 
amidst all his trials and privations, as a “consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
It cheers his heart in the midst of every affliction—it forms the subject of his 


eulogies during his midoight watches—it is a calenture unrivalled in its land- | 


scapes—it is an oasis in the desert of his mind, a mirage, of all that is bright and 
beautiful His Poll appears to his faney as enchanting as a fairy, bright as an 
angel. He sleeps soundly upon the ideas which he conjures up, and, in a word, 
lives for this day alone. 

We received our orders at Bormuds, and shortly afterwards started for 
England, the greater part of our track through a roaring aod boiling sea. Of 
the different kinds of weather met with at sea, above all others I detest that 
which is wet. However hard it blows, let the sky overhead be but clear, and 
we can be as lively as larks. But in wet weather a gloom seems to pervede the 
countenances of all on board, even the inferior animals partake sympathetically 
in the feeling of their masters. In the present instance we had a number of 
convicts on board, who had been found unmanageable in Bermuda, and who were 
now on their passage home tobe again sent asa pest to someother colony 
Three out of the number had been condemned to death twice. Upon these, cer- 
tainly, the weather seemed to exert no perceptible change. Contiguous to these 
outcasts was placed a cow, forming a sad contrast, and looking as sorrow- 
ful as any cow in the same situation might be expected to look. Over 
all the rain was lashing down in bucketsful, the vessel rolling from side to 
side, the smoke from the galley fire appearing like a cloud in the distance, | 
while every now and then a Jack might be seen with his pipe in his cheek, ema- 
nating from the obscurity. All was alike miserable on deck, the tall masts | 
aweeping acrosss the lowering sky—the quarter. master, enveloped in his huge 
glazed coat standing upon the carriage of a gun, casting every now and then his 
twinkling grey eyes in the direction of the flying scud, whilst the officer of the 
watch paced to and fro upon the weather side of the deck, eyeing both alternate- 
ly, his head nearly embedded in his shoulders, and covered with a southwester, 
from which the rain was trickling intorrents down his back. The Captain seem- 
ed likewise on the alert, hurried exits and entrances were made now and then | 

into his cabin, and each time he eyed the barometer with looks of anxiety and 
impatience. At last the gale commenced in right earnest —ducks, pigs, chickens | 
and geese broke adrift from their places of confinement, and mingled in glorious | 
confusion—the ship yawned, creaked, and trembled from stem to stern as she 
met each opposing wave, the shot tumbled from the racks, and, meeting the fowls | 
in their march, caused destruction anddeadly havoc. The Purser, at the head j 
of the gun-room table, was lashed for security into his chair, and at every 1oll | 
he stuck his fork into the retiring leg of mutton, and held on with a grin of des- 
peration, while ‘* well done, Purser!” « hold up, good ship,’’ came from the lips 
of his floundering messsinates, whose chairs having fetched way, were sprawling { 
on all fours on the deck. } 
The wind being favourable we held on our course, and on the nineteenth day 
we approached ourna ive shores. An impenetrable mist hung over the entrance 
to the British Channel, and the first land we made proved to be the Isle of 
Wight. Asa sharpener to the eyesight, the Captain had promised a leg of mut- 
ton andturnips, with the accompaniment of a bottle of rem, to the firet per- 


son who discovered the land. Accordingly every eye was on the alert, anxiously 
peering through the fog. At last ‘‘ land on lee-bow” was sung out by the look- 
out man aloft, and nearly at the same instant it was descried from the deck ; 
its dark outlines, at every plunge, becoming more and more distinct. The fog 
gradually cleared away, and about twelve o'clock, on a beautiful day in the latter 
end of May, we came to an anchor at Spithead. 
| Aseach ship en her arrival in port is inspected by the Port-Admiral, a pre- 
vious scrubbing, painting, and additional holystoning are generally the forerunners 
| of this visit. Should the weather prove favourable this is generally carried on 
| during her passage home, and the men are employed setting up the rigging, 
| blacking the bends, and making every thing look bright for a future inspection. 
| Woe to the unlucky wight of a Captain whois orde:ed to carry home troops ; 
| the economy of his ship is upset, his finely-painted beams are torn to pieces, 
nails are stuck in here, and battens nailed up there; screen berths put up for the 
| officers, and hammock berths for the men; the gingerbread work on the main- 
deck, for which he expected some credit, comes in contact with the shoulder of 
some floundering lobster, and is shivered into smither+ cns—in fact, he is in des- 
pair, and vents his angerin curses long and loud. 
The long-expected morning at last arrived, which wasto usher in the visit 
of the Admiral, or Commander-in-chief. Sucha scrubbing and holystoning had 
| preceded this, such a painting and parading, such a making of targets and exer- 
| cising the men at the guns, that from morning to night all was bustle and hurry 
| —even Sunday proved no hindrance to their labours. The usval duty of the 
! morning had been gone through, the men were gradually mustering opon deck, 
in white frocks and trousers, and looking as p'eased as possible—the deck as 
white as holystores and sand could make it—nota stray yarn to be seen, and 
| every rope hauled taut. The boatswain was pacing to and fro onthe gangway, 
his silver call dangling upon his breast, in anxious expectation of the signal be- 
| ing given, which wasto summon all hands Every now and then the pipe of his 
| mates called up the sweepers to pursue their avocations, and, as Shakspeare says, 
‘or should have said, “leave not a yarn behind.” All eyes and glasses 
‘ were eagerly directed towards the harbour’s mouth, from whence the Admi- 
| ral’s barge was seen shortly to issue. It graduatly neared us. The boat- 
| swain and his mates, by and by, gave their shrill whistle, and ‘* away aloft’”’ was 
| the cry. Yards were manned, and the utmost silence prevailed as the barge ap- 
} proached to the ship. 
| Such a parading of cocked hats and glittering of swords on the quarter-deck ! 
There stood the marines, drawn up rank and file, and looking as fierce as yellow 
soap and pipeclay could make them, ready to give the Admiral tne “ present 
arms ;"’ there, too, stood the drummer with his drumsticks crossed, ready to be- 


stow on him the accustomed rub-a-dub ; and there, in proprid persona, stood the | 


| Captain, with his officers around him, ready to pay their obeisance tothe supe- 
|rior. The side-boys had on their best looks, and handed out their best ropes, 
gaily covered with red bunting for the occasion. The Admiral ascended the ac- 
commodation-ladder, followed by his Secretary and Flag-Lieutenant, and made 
his entrée with a bow of formidable appearance. The drummer immediately 
| handled his drumsticks, and gave him rub-a-dub; the marines presented arms, 
with their Lieutenant in front, in the attitude of saluting, and off went the cock- 
ed hats of the assembled officers. 


The men were now recalled from the yards, and mustered by the clerk, ac- 
cording to their standing on the ship’s books, after whith the drum beat to 
We shall pass over the minor details of exercising the guns, man- 


| quarters 
ning the boats, and other manceuvres ; suffice it to say, that having express- 
ed himself highly pleased with the order, cleanliness, and regularity of every- 
thing on board, the Admiral departed, receiving the same ceremonies as on his 
| entrance 
Early the following morning a powder-hoy came alongside. Our pewder was 
| taken out, and twelve o’clock of the same day found us in Portsmouth harbour, 
lashed alongside of the Boyne hulk. Then began the work of unrigging the 
| vessel. and returning her stores to the dock-yard. ‘The men generally at this parti- 
| cular period work harder than at any other, and some surprising instances are now 
‘and then given of the speed with which they perform this last duty. In the pre- 
sent instance, at the conclusion of each day's labour leave was granted to a cer- 
tain number to go on shore, with this proviso that their punctuality in returning 
was the only method of insuring the same indulgence to their messmates who 
were left on board. One of these bad, however, overstept his leave, and on the 
defaulter coming on board, a mock tribunal of the ship’s company immediately 
| assembled to try the culprit, whom, after a short sitting during their dinner hour, 
they sentenced to be cobbed. This punishment consisted in laying the offender 
across a table or cask, and each one giving him a hearty whack upon the poste- 
riors with the cook's ladle. Oneof the crew, with an old cocked-hat rifled from 
the midshipman’s berth for the occasion, represented the Captain, and addressed 
the culprit with all that gravity of tone and demeanour with which that officer ge- 
nerally addresses those brought to the gangway for punishment. An old book 
which he held open in his hand represented the articles of war. ‘My man,” 
said the mock Captain, “itis my painful duty to attend here, but your crime is of 
that nature that it cannot be overl»cked, and so evident that it requires no expla- 
nation from me. Gentlemen, all do your duty ” Whack after whack followed 
| these words until the fellow bellowed like a boll, and struggled in vain to get rid 
of his tormentors. An ignorant landsman who did not take his hat off during 
the trial, met with the same fate, as our mock Captain expressed it, ‘* For treat- 
ing the court with disrespect’ In this way they generally found acure for de- 
linquency without troubling the higher authorities. ‘Well, Bill,” I heard one 
say to another after the operation, ‘did you get your satisfaction?” ‘Qh yes,’ 
said Bill; “I just did; and gave it him sweetly tou,’ smacking his lips and look- 
ing as pleased as Punch 
Ina few days the ship was entirely stript, her stores returned, and the day fol- 
lowing was fixed for paying off. 
not bear that any tic, however slight, should be broken up. 
derer now upon the face of the deep for many years, and during that time many 
acquaintances have come under my ken; yet never having any avowed enemies 
I never parted with any one but with regret. As with my messmates 30 witb 
ships. In the present instance I was doomed to see the home in which I had 
been domiciled for several years broken up, aud every tie that bound me to it shat- 
tered before my face. I wandered about like a lion robbed of her cubs ; to sleep 
was impossible ; I rushed upon deck,—a brighter moon never careered through 


the heavens than shone down upon our little community that evening,—the men | 


were pacing to and fro upon the forcastle, indulging in dreams of future bliss; 


| the tall masts were reduced to comparatively diminutive stumps, unsupported by 


a shroud, and the decks, from the absence of the guns, presented a seemingly 
wider space than usual. The long black shadow of the Boyne, silent and almost 
deserted, hung over us, and recalled forcibly to my mind the beautiful song of 
Allan Cunningham :-— 


‘* Behold yon black and battered hulk 
Lie slumbering on the tide; 

No sound is heard fromstem to stern, 
For peace has pluck'd her pride. 


‘* Her masts are down, her cannon mute, 
She shows nor sheet, nor sail; 

Nor onward with the forward breeze, 
Or answers shout or hail 


“Her merry men, with all their mirth, 
Have sought some other shore ; 

And, she with all her glory gone, 
Shall role the waves no more.” 


I arm that domesticated sort of being, that I can- | 
I have been a wan- | 


The greater part of the men had lashed up their bedding, for their departure 
on the morrow, and some were iooking out for a soft plank on which to re- 
pose for the night. Others having made a collection of their candles, and 
having lighted them, were dancing around them like so many savages, some to 
the music of a Jew’s harp, and others to the discordant notes of a cracked fife 
and fiddle. 

On my getting on deck in the morning, a novel scene presented itself. The men 
were pacing about dressed in their best—boats by dozens surrounded the ship, 
and filled with Jews, tailors, bumboatwomen, and hucksters of every description. 
Jack was treading the forecastle in seeming abstraction, revolving in his mind 
the Purser’s account for slops and tobacco, and the dividend which was likely 
to fall to his share, while ever and anon he would cast a glance on his 
ve laying off on her oars, who was to be the future participator in his 
bliss. 

The object which was to put an end to all conjectures of this sort shortly made 
its appearance inthe shape of the Commissioners’ schooner having the pay- 
clerks on board. They soon began to dole out to each his share—and now the 
Jews, tailors, and bumboatwomen, were doubly on the alert to secure their 
money if possible. But Jack thinks itno sin to cheata bumboatwoman if he 
can, and I observed several more cunning than their neighbours pass across the 
deck of the Boyne, and, calling a boat from the other side, in this way elude 
the unsuspecting vender of consumables. A few hours served to complete the 
payment; and on the last man receiving his pay, three hearty cheers were 
given, and each one took his separate road— 

“The world before them—Henry Hase* their guide.” 

The Marines were the only part of the crew who took their departure im any- 
thing like order, they receiving their pay on arriving at their respective bar- 
racks. 

Shaking of hands, and “ God bless you's,” were the order of the day: and 
thus we broke up—some with pleasure, others with regret. Taking coach in 
the evening, I arrived in London, after an absence of three years and six months. 





* A celebrated Bank Director. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON’S INDIAN DESPATCHES. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—[{ Concluded from the last Albion] 

When Colonel Welles!ey’s health was sufficiently re-established, he was re- 
placed in the situation he had formerly held in Mysore, where he appears to 
have been occupied for some time in the investigation of abuses which had 
crept into the service, particularly into the Store department. But these trou- 
| blesome and disagreeable details did not hinder him from employing his thoughts 
| upon matters ef greater magnitude and more general importance ; for we find, 
in this pert of the work before us, two very able memorandums; the first 
| being a diseussion founded on prospective views with regard to the ques- 
| tion of retaining Seringapatam as a fortified post, or destroying the fortifieation ; 

and the second having reference to the proceedings proper to be adopted in the 
| event of war breakiog out with the Marhattas. Both these papershave the 
| same character which distinguishes all the documents of a similar nature. It 
is a character the most opposite possible to that of the vague and flimsy produc- 
| tions which theorists are prone to frame in their closets. The writer begins in 
; both by giving a clearand practical view of the genera! subject ; and then pro- 
| ceeds to reason on its several branches,—showing always that his reasonings are 
founded upon an acquired knowledge of the material facts and circumstances 

by which the question is affected. In the memorandum upon the mode of 
carrying on a war against the Marhattas he thus begins :— 

‘** As before long we may look to war with the Marhattas,it is proper to consider 
| of the means of carryingit on. The experience which has been acquired in the 
| late contest with Dhoondiah Waugh, of the seasons, the nature of the country, 
its roads, its produce, and its means of defence, will be of use in pointing them 
out. I shall detail my observations upon each of these points, for the benefit of 
| those in whose hands may be placed the conduct of the operations of the army, 
in case of such a waras | have above supposed we may expect. The season 
at which it is most convenient to commence a campaign wi hthe Marhattas, is 
that at which the rivers, which take their rise inthe western ghauts, fill. Thig 
happens generally in the monthof June. In this year, the Toombuddra was 
rot fordsble afterthe 14th of June, the day beforethe army reached Hurryhwr 
and inother seasons, I understand that that river fills nearly at the same 
time.” 

* The reasons why I think that the most favourable season for operations against 
the Marhat'a nation, are as follow.” 

He then states the composition of the military force of the Marhattas; and 
points out the mode of warfare which a military force so composed will carry on 
He next shows, how great an impediment the state of the rivers, at the season 
he has recommended for action, will be to such an army—how these impediments 
may be obviated on the part of the British—and what advanteges must result 
to the latter from this opposite condition of things. He then adverts to the na- 
ture of the soil—to the roads—to the productions of the country ; specifying the 
supplies to be found in it, and those which must he drawn from other places. 














He next offers his suggestions with respect to the directions most advisable to 
be given to the military op rations—speaking of the relative importance of dif- 
ferent positions, and of places of strength, as well with reference to the secu- 


rity of the mag-zines and communications In rear of the army at its outset, as 
with reference to the acquisitions to be made in its progressive advance into the 
enemy's country; with regard ¢oall which points, it is obvious that the greatest 
pains had been taken to procure accurate and detailed information. The know- 
ledge possessed by Colovel Wellesley, of the Marhatta country, previously to 
the war with that nation, reminds us of the enquiries which Aiexander, when 
yet very young, is said to have made of the Persian ambassadors who came to 
his father’s court ; all of which had reference to the march of au army into their 
country. Colonel Wellesley did not err in his anticipation that circumstances 
would lead eve long to the necessity of military operations on the part of the 
British in the Marhatta territories. The conflicting interests and passions of the 
great chiefscf that nation had brought them intoa state of war with each other ; 
and the Peshwah having sustained a defeat from Holkar, which obliged him to 
fly from Poonah, in the month of October 1802, he sought ard obtained a re- 
newal of the friendly relations which had subsisted between him and the Com- 
pany, but which the influence of Scindiah had for some time interrupted. The 
active and able part which Major-Gen. Wellesley had in the arrangements, both 
military and political, which immediately preceded the advance of the British 
troops into the Merhat'a country, is developed in his correspondence with the Re- 
sident at the Court of the Peshwah, and the governors of Madras and Bom- 
bay ; as also with Lieutenant-General Stuart, then commanding In chief the Ma- 
dras army. In the whole correspondence, one is at a loss whether to admire 
most the sagacity of the general views, or the intimate knowledge, and the 
| business-like habits, which are displayed with respect to matters of detail 
| But, in addition to these merits, we bave evidence both of the ardour and of 

the disinterestedness of General Wellesley's zeal for the public serviee ; and of 

his readiness also to conform himeelf, in all things, to the views and wishes of 
exdy remarked, seems to have regulated 


his superiors ;—a principle which, as al 


his conduct upon all occasions. 
Although the Governor-General 
| Peshwah, which warranted a direct and forcible interference for his support 
the first practical object contemplated was, to compose, if 
ible, the differences which har! arisen amongst the Marhatta Chiefs, without 
the occurrence of actual hostilities the part of the British This object was 
however, who!ly unattainable, without the advance of such military means as 


concluded a defensive alliance with the 


st his adversaries, 
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might ovesawe the enemies of the Peshwah, and give confidence to those who 
were disposed to adhere to him ;—thus affurding him an opportunity to return to 
his capital, and resume his authority, if his party in the state should be found of 
sufficient weight to enable him tode so, without appearing to owe his re-estab- 


lishment wholly to British power. A body of troops was ordered to move for- 
wards, therefore, towards Poonah, from the northern frontiers of Mysore, un- 
der Major-General Wellesley ; with which another corps, subsidiary to it, uncer 
the immediate command of Col. Stevenson, should act from the western frontiers 
of the Nizam’s dominions, as General Wellesley might see fittodirect. Lieu- 
tenant-General Stuart, who held the chief military command in the Madras 
Presidency, remained in reserve to act as circumstances might require. Major- 
General Wellesley seems to bave been peculiarly well qua ified for the partallotted 
to him in this arrangement. The successful operations in which he had been en- 
gaged not long before, in the same quarter, against Dhoondiah Waugh, bad es- 
tablished for him a high military reputation amongst the chiefs of the southern 
part of the Marhatta territories ; to several of whom he had become personally 
known on that occasion. And his activity, his affability, his impartiality, and 
his firm adherence to whatever engagements had been entered into, obtained for 
him such general confidence, that, as he moved forward towards the Marhatta 
capital, he not only experienced no resistance, but many of the Jagairestans, or 
‘FeuGacories of those parts, put a period to their mutual hostilities ; whilst others 
suspended their animosities against the Peshwah, and even joined their forces to 
the British Gencral. These advantages, the result of the character which Gen- 
eral Wellesley had established for himself amongst the Marhattas, together with 
the efficient state into which his foresight and activity had brought every part of 
his army, contributed powerfully to insure the complete success of the enterprise ; 
and the rapidity with which he conducted the latter part of his march saved the 
city of Poonah from the destruction with which it was threatened. Alli this was 
effected without any hostile collision having been requisite for the attainment of 
these objects. The letters upon the subject are fullof interesting details; and 
swhilst they afford numerous proofs of military talents, political sagacity, and inti- 
mate knowledge of human nature, they contain likewise much curious and valua- 
ble information respecting the peculiarities of the Marhatta Government, and of 
Eastern warfare. 

But the re-establishment of tranquillity in the Marhatta States was not to be 
effected by merely replacing the nominal head of that feudal confederacy in his 
capital, and upon his musnud. The powerful chiefs of the north, Holkar, Scin- 
diah, and the Rajah of Berar, still kept their armies assembled ; and although 
Holkar had gradually retired northwards, as General Wellesley advanced towards 
Poonah, and had not manifestea any community of views with Scindiah andthe 
Rajah, no dependence could be placed upon the intentions of any of those chief 
tains being of a peaceful nature, either towards the Peahwah, the Nizam, or the 
East India Company. Nor, indeed, could much reliau r be had even upon the 
Peshwah himself; and the condition and the temper of the southern Marhatta 
chiefs was unsettled and precarions. Some of these latter were restrained from 
acting efficiently by mutual jealousies; some were artfully watching events ; 
some hated or dreaded the Peshwah, and were hated by him; and those even 
who were best disposed towards the British, neither pc 1 th elves, nor 
could obtain from the Peshwah, such pecuniary assistance as they needed to ena- 
ble them to take the field with General Wellesley, when circumstances might 
render it necessary for him to assume a position sufficiently in advance to admit 
of direct co-operation with Colonel Stevenson; and so at the same time protect 
the Nizam’s territories, and also cover Poonah. 

That the Peshwah was more an encumbrance than an efficient ally, appears by 
various extracts from General Wellesley’s letters ; from which we may see to what 
a wide range General Wellesley’s views and his services at this time extended, 
and how much the situation he was placed in required all the vigilance, prudence, 
promptitude, firmness, and perseverance which his mind so happpily united. 

Under the very critical position of affairs on the eastern side of the Indian Pe- 
ninsula, caused by the inefficiency and ambiguous coaduct of the Peshwah, the 
precariousness of the life of the Nizam, the uncertainty with respect to Holkar’s 
intentions, and the threatening attitude, but artful procrastination of Scindiah anc 
the Rajah of Berar, it hadoccuried very early to General Wellesley that opportu- 
nities of the most vital importance to the public interests might be lost in conse- 
quence of the remoteness of the seat of the General Government; and we find 
him adverting, in a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Close, to the expediency of the 
Governor-Geceral coming for a time to Bombay. Lord Wellesley had, how- 
ever, formed about the same period a determination more in accordance probably 
with the discharge of all his own duties as Governor-General ; and certainly not 
less advantageous to the public service, by placing in the hands of General Wel- 
lesly the ample powers conveyed to him by the despatch, from which the follow- 
ang are extracts 





Fort-Williaim, 26th June, 1803. 

“ Sir,—The present state of affairs in the Marhatta empire, and the security 
of the alliance lately concluded between his Highness the Peshwah and the 
British Government, require that a temporary authority should be constituted at 
the least possible distance from the scene of eventual negotiation or hostilities, 
with full powers to conclude upon the spot whatever arrangements may become 
necessary, either fcr the final settlement of peace, or for the active prosecution of 
war Insuch a crisis, various questions may arise, of which the precise tendency 
cannot be foreseen, and which may demand a prompt decision. The issue of 
these questions may involve the result of war or peace; and in either alternative, 
the Jelay of reference to my authority might endanger the seasonable despatch 
and the prosperity of the public service. 

* * * * * * * * a 


“It is therefore necessary, during the present crisis, to anite the general 
direction and control of al! political and military affairs in Hindustan and the 
Deccan under a ‘distinct local authority, subject to the Governor-General in 
Council. These powers covld not be placed with advantage in any other hands 
than those of the general officer commanding the troops destined to restore the 
tranguillity of the Deccan 

* Your approved ability, zeal, temper, and judgment, combined with your ex- 
tensive local experience ; your established influence aud high reputation among 
the Marhatta chiefs and states; and your intimate knowledge of my views and 
sentiments concerning the Britisa interests in the Marhatta empire, have deter- 
tained me to vest these important and arduous powers in your hands. 

“* The nature of your military command under the orders of his Excellency 
Lieutenant-General Stuart is not likely to admit of any doubt, or to lead io and 
embarrassinent. In order, however, to obviate all possible difficulty on this 
point, I hereby appoint you to the chief command of all the British troops, any 
-of the forces of our allies serving in the territories of the Peshwab, of the Nizam, 
ar of any of the Marhatta states or chiefs, subject .only to the orders ef his Ex 
cellency Lieutenant-Geverai Stuart, or of his Excellency General Lake. 

“T empower and further direct you to assume and exercise the general direc- 
tion and control ofall the political and military affairs of the British Government 
in the territories of the Nizam, of the Peshwah, and of the Marhatta states and 
chiefs.” 

The despatch conveying to General Wellesley the powers above recited, 
reached hitn in his camp at Sangaree on the river Seenah, upon the 18th of July. 
With his usual promptitude he wrote, on the very same day, to Lieutenant-Co- 
Jone! Collins, the Resident at Scindiah's Court, as follows : 





be i Camp, 18th July, 1803. 

** Sir—I have the honour to enclose the eopy of a letter, which I have received 
from bis Excellency the Governor-General, from a Pp waned of which you will 
perceive that his Excellency has been pleased to intrust to me extraordinary pow- 
ers, for the purpose of concluding whatever arrangements may become necessary 
either for the final settlement of peace, or for the active prosecution of war. | 

west you to be so kind as to communicate this circumstar fat R 
Scindiat and the Rajah of Berar. eo 

“ You will be so kind, at the same time, to inform those Chiefs that, consis- 
teutly with the principles and uniform practice of the British Government, I am 
perfectly ready to attend to their interests, and to enter into negotiations with 
them upon objects by which they may suppose those interests to be affected. But 
they must first withdraw their troops from the position which they have taken up 
upon the Nizam’s frontier, and return to their usual stations in Hindustan and 
Berar respectively ; and, on my part, I will withdraw the Company's troops to 
their usual stations.” 

We need scarcely remark,—for the observation will doubtless have already 
occurred more than once to our readers,—that in whatever situation General 
Wellesley was placed—whether it limited or extended his public funetions—he 
at once accummodated himself to it. No branch of public busines was so minute 
as to appear to him unworthy of receiving his closest attention; and no affairs 
were of such magnitude, or so complicated, as to occasion to him the smallest 
delay or embarrassment in the management ofthem. But although General 
Wellesley was thue prompt in his preparations for war, and resolute in compelling 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar to a speedy avowal of their intentions, we find 
him scrupulous to a nicety in avoiding to give the smallest ground for offence, 
even im matters of mere etiquette. Ina letter to Colonel Collins on the 29th 
of July, we read as fullows,— 

“I have received a letter from Colonel Stever son, from which I observe, that, 
having had occasion to write a letter to Gopal Bhow, to desire that Chief to 
withdraw from the Nizam's territories, he made use of an expression which is not 
<ommonly used to a person of that description, which appears to have offended 
Gopal Bhow. 

“ ; ? 7 ; ‘ 
ones eaduaw askabe — eee to have entered the Nizam's terri- 
sae shea oft 2 € rte rom them, and beyond Colonel Stevenson's 

» that officer would have shown him that the British army was capable of 
Protecting the territories of an ally of the British Government 
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‘* However, I cannot approve of the expression inadvertently used in Colonel 
Stevenson's letter, and | have desired that officer to take an opportunity of writ- 
ing to Gopal Bhow to explain it. 

‘It is probable that this expression may be made a subject of complaint in 
Scindiah’s durbar, and I mention the circumstance in order that you may inform 
the ministers of the steps which have been taken in consequeuce of it.”” 

But the negotiations with Scindiah appearing still unlikely to take a favourable 
turn, General Wellesley wrote thus to the Governor-General,— 

Camp at Walkee, 3d July, 1803. 

“My Lord—I have the honor to enclose the copy of a despatch dated the 
30th July, and copies of its enclosures which I received this day from Colonel 
Collins. 

‘Tam at present encamped within six miles of the fort of Ahmednuggur, 
which place I am fully prepared to attack as soon as I shall learn that Colonel 
Collins has quitted the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah.” 

**T nave the hoaour,,, é&c. 

And on the 6th of August he addressed the following letter to Scindiah him- 
self :-— 

Gth August, 1803. 

T bave received your letter.’ [Here the contents are recapitulated. } 

No sooner was General Wellesley furnished with authority commensurate 
with the difficulties of the situation in which he was placed, and with the ex- 
tensive and complicated functions arising out of it, than he cut at once the Gor- 
dian knot of Marhatta intrigue, and brought the questiors at issue to the decision 
of the sword. The procrastinating schemes of Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar 
were thus frustrated. The danger of Holkar being drawn into their confederacy 
—the risk of unfavourable or embarrassing changes of policy resulting at Hyder- 
bad by the death of the old Nizam—the evils threatened by the imbecile and ca- 
pricious conduct of the Peshwah, and the precarious neutrality of the southern 
Marhatta chiefs, were anticipated ; and a door was opened for the commence- 
meut of military operations before the termination of that season of the year, 
during which General Wellesley was of opinion that they could be carried on 
most advantageously for the British arms Heavy rains, however, rendered the 
roads for a time impracticable, but no sooner had the weather cleared up than 
he marched, on the 8th of August, against Ahmednuggur, a strong place belong: 
ing to Scindiah. In his despatch to the Governor-General of the 12th of Au- 
gust, respecting the successful issue of this first operation of the war, he says,— 

‘[ had in the moraing despatched a messenger to the killader of Ahmednug- 
gur, to require him to surrender his fort ; and, on my arrival in the neighbour- 
hood of the pettah, I offered cowle to the inhabitants This was refused, as the 
pettah was held by a body of Arabs, who were supported by a battalion of Scin- 
diah’s regular infantry, aud a body of horse encamped in an open space between 
the pettah and the fort. 

‘| immediately attacked the pettah wirh the piquets of the infantry, reinforced 
by the flank companies of the 78th regiment, under the command of Lieut.-Co- 
lonel Harness; in another place with the 74th regiment and Ist battalion of the 
Sih, under the command of Lieut.-Colonel Wallace; and ina third with the 
flank companies of the 74th, and the Ist battalion 3d regiment, under the com- 
mand of Captain Vesey. The pettah wail was very lufty, and defended by tow- 
ers, and had no rampart; so that, when the troops had ascended to the attack, 
they had no ground on which they could stand; and the Arabs who occupied the 
towers defended their post with the utmost obstinacy. 

‘At length they were obliged to quit the wall, and fled to the houses, from 
which they continued a destructive fire upon the troops. Scindiah’s regular in- 
fantry also attacked our troops after they had entered the pettah. In a short 
time, however, after a brisk and gallant contest, we were completely masters of 
it; but with the loss of some brave officers and soldiers, as your Excellency will 
perceive by the enclosed return.’ 

But the purely military actions in which General Wellestey engaged seem to 
have been those which occasioned to him always the smallest share of hesitation 
or retardment. The other transactions which he had to manage, but which the 
world is apt to take so little into account in forming estimates of military opera- 
tions, or of the merits of military commanders, caused to him eften much more 
perplexity and delay ; and called forth, perhaps in a more remarkable manner, the 
varied talents with which he was endowed. At Bombay and in Guzerat he ap- 
pears to have been badly seconded in almost every respect. There seems to 
have been at Bombay « waut of knowledge, or a want of energy, or a degree of | 
diffidence in the governing authorities, which prevented their harmonizing we!l 
with his manner of conducting public affairs ; and in Guzerat there was an ab 
sence frequently, both of judicious conduct and of military talent. Much obser- 
vance was requisite with the Nizam, and also with the Peshwah, whose jealousy 








was likely to be excited by the exclusive occupation by the British—indispensa- 
ble, under present circumstances—of the fort of Ahmednuggur, and its depend- 
encies ; and also by General Wellesley’s negotiations to obtain the co-operation 
of some of the Marhatta chiefs ; but particularly that of Amrut Rao, brother to 
| the Peshwah, with whom that prince had long lived in a state of extreme enmity, 


and to whom he obstinately and vindictively refused to be reconciled. We find 

the fallowing observations on this subject, in a letter of the 18th August :— 
| ‘His Highness has no ground on which he can found an objection to this agree- 
ment, excepting oue sought for in his own implacable resentments. I can never 
|} admit these as rational grounds, either for the adoption, or for the rejection of 
| any political measure. The benefits or the evils which the public interest will 
| derive or suffer from such a measure are alone what must decide whether it is to 
be adopted or rejected.’ 

Difficulties, also, more immediately affecting the military movements, were not 
| wanting, in consequence of the delays and obstructions met with by the convoys 
on their way to the army, and the great losses which were sustained in the meaus 
of transport. But, notwithstanding so many embarrassing circumstances, the | 

| 
} 





elasticity of mind, the good juigment, and the energy natural to General Welles- 
ley, appear conspicuously in the following brief passage of a letter written on the 
17th of August .—‘ We must get the upper hand, and if once we have that, we 
shall keep it with ease, and shall certainly succeed. But if we begin by a long 
defensive warfare, and go looking after convoys which are scattered over the face 
of the earth, and do not attack briskly, we sha!l soon be in distress ’ 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar having drawn Colonel Stevenson's attention 
a little more to the eastward with a part of their force, ascended the Adjuntee- 
ghaut un the 24th of August, with all theircavalry. They were prevented from 
advancing to the southward, however, by the judiciously combined movements 
of the two corps, under General Wellesley aud Colonel S:evenson, who were 
still acting separately ; as it was necessary for the former to keep iu such a situa- 
tion as might cover the arrival of the convoys coming to bim from the river Kist- 
na, and likewise to guard against Holkar's return into the Peshwah’s terri'ories; 
he being reported to be on his march to co-operate with Scindiah and the Rajah 
The last of the convoys having joined on the 18:h of September, General Well- 
esley moved forward on the 20th, towards the enemy, whose force had been now 
increased by the junction of three considerable bodies of infantry, and a very nu- 
merous train of artillery. The two British corps being near each other on the 
2st, a plan was concerted for making a joint attack on the 24th, in the position 
where the native sconts reported tbat the enemy bad collected bis army. Owing, 
however, to some inaccuracy in the reports of these natives, General Wellesley 
found himself considerably nearer to the enomy on the 23d than 1t bad been cal 
culated that he should be brouvht by that day's march; and he deemed it advis 
| able, under all the circumstances of the case, to prefer the bold measure of imine 
diately attacking, with his own corps singly, to that of waiting for the projected 
co-operation on the following day, of the troops nnder Colonel Stevenson. The 
memorable battle of Assye was the result of this determination. General Weil- 
esley diected his attack against the extreme left of the enemy, where the main 
| body of their infantry was posted, and aliost a!l their guns. ‘The loss sustained 
| by the British was consequently severe, but the mode of attack chosen rendered 
| the success complete. Above one hundred pieces of the enemy's artillery were 
| captured, and the strength and spirit of Scindiah’s infantry completely broken. 
An excellent account of this important battle, as also of the events which imine- 
\iately preceded and fol'owed it, is contained ina letter addressed by Gen- 
| eral Wellesley to Lieutenavt-Colonel Munro, on the Ist of November, 1803 
| We regret that our space does not admit of its insertion, as well on account of 
| the candour with which it is written, and the fulness of the information it gives, 
| as I consideration of the evidence it affords of the bigh place which Colonel 
| Munro justly held in the esteem and friendship of the writer. 
| We shall here insert two short passages relating to proceedings in Guzerat. 
| The first is well deserving the atteation of every military man holding any com- 
| mand whatsoever; and we are glad to put forward the precep's it con ains under 
| such high authority. [na letter of the 16th of September to Colonel Murray, 
| then commanding the forces in Guzerat, General Welle-ley expresses himself as 
| fullows:—* These courts-martial are distressing indeed at present. [| wrote you 
| a long letter upon this subject the other day, and [ sha'l not repeat now what | 
said then. We must endeavour to stop these trifling disputes, and turn the at 
| tention of the officers of the army to public matters, rather than to their private 
concerns. It occurs to me that there is much party in the army in vour quarter: 
this must be put an end to. And there is ouly one mode of effecting this, and 
| that is for the Commanding Officer to be of no side excepting tha: of the public; 
to employ in liscriminately those who can best serve the public, be they 
| they may, or in whatever service 
' goon; all parties will join in forwarding it, and in respecting bim ; 
| an end to their petty disputes about trifles ; and the Commanding Officer will be 
at the bead of an army instead of a party.’ 
| ‘The other passage we have alluded to is contained ina le'ter, of the same 
| date, addressed to Major Malcolm, then at Bombay 
placed by General Wellesi-y upon keeping faivh in all transactions whatever *1 
| think that Major Walker's attempt to seize Futty Sing Guickwar, without paying 
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the promised ransom, is likely to cause an irruption into the Attavesy by Kulley 
Khan and the other blackguards who are hanging about the ghauts. I do not ap- 
prove of this attempt. The money ought certainly to be first paid. If we lose 
our character for truth and good faith, we sball have but little to stand upon in 
this country.’ 

The following extract from a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Close, dated on the 
8th of October, shows the state of military operations at that period, and how 
much they were hampered by the wretched condition of the allies, which hinder- 
ed General Wellesley from bringing the war to a conclusion, immediately after 
his victory at Assye :— : 

My pear Cotonet, 

** Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar have made one or two long stretches to the 
southward, and it is said intend to pass through Casserbarry ghaut. They have with 
them the greater part of their horse, some infantry and guns, but how much of 
the latter I cannot tell. 

“ Our allies sre deplorably weak on every point ; and as we depend for our sup- 
plies on the security of the countries south ef the Godavery, it will not answer 
even to risk that security by throwing my whole force forward in an offensive 
operation against Burhampoor and Asseerghur; I therefore propose to return 
to the southward myself, and tu send Colonel Stevenson forward upon the Taptee. 

“Tf our allies were in any degree of strength, a movement of our whole force 
upon Asseerghur, and then upon Gawilghur and Nagpoor, would put an end to the 
war ; but under the present circumstances I must be satisfied with something less 
brilliant.’ 

Thus the two British corps were again placed at a considerable distance from 
each other. A letier, written in this state of things to Colonel Stevenson, on 
the 12th of October, is well worthy of attention; and we must find room for a 
part of it, because it clearly shows that, even at this period, the Duke of Well- 
ington had not only al! the quickness, decision, energy, and boldness, which are 
such indispensable requisites upon the field of battle ; but that he was endowed 
also ina high degree with that general knowledge of his profession, which is 
only to be found when experience and reflection have been engrafted upon a na- 
tural genius for the art of war. 

‘* Supposing that you determine to have a brush with them, I recommend what 
follows to your consideration. Do not attack their position, because they always 
take up such as are confoundedly strong and difficult of access ; for which the 
banks of the numerous rivers and nullahs afford them every facility. Do not re- 
main in your Own position, however strong it may be, or however well you may 
have in'renched it; but when you shall hear that they are on the march to attack 
you, secure your baggage, and move out of yourcamp. You will find them in 
the common diso:der of march ; they will not have time to form, which being but 
half disciplined troops, is necessary for them. At all events, you will have the 
advantage of making the attack on ground which they will not have chosen for 
the battle , a part of their troops only will be engaged ; and it is possible that 
you will gain an easy victory. Indeed, according to this mode, you might choose 
the field of battle yourself some days before, and might meet them upon that 
very ground. 

“There is another mode of avoiding an action, which is, to keep constantly in 
motion ; but unless you come towards me, that would not answer. For my part, 
I am of opinion, that after the beating they received on the 23d of September, 
they are not likely to stand for a second: and they will all retire with precipita- 
tion. But the natives of this country are rashness personified ; and I acknow- 
ledge that I should not like to see again such a loss as 1 sustained on the 23d 
September, even if attended by such a gain. Therefore, I suggest to you what 
occurs to me on the subject of the different modes either of bringing on, or de- 
clining the action which it is possible, although by no means probable, that they 
intend to fight. [ shall march the moment I hear that they have moved to 
the®northward.”’ 

We have already alluded, in an early part of this article, to that principle 
of giviug a decided preference to merit, by which General Wellesley was guided 
in his selection of persons to fill public situations. We find this principle frequent- 
ly enforced ; and an instance presents itself, in a passage which we shall quote 
from a letter, addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel Close, the Resident at Poonah 

** In exercising the power given to me by Government, in regard tothe subsi- 
diary force at Poonah, I shall consider it a duty, and it certainly is ty inclination, 


| to select those officers for the situations which are to be filled who may be agree- 


able to you. The gentleman you now have recommended to me is vue for whom 
I have a respect, and in whose advancement and welfare I am materially interest- 
ed; as he has been frequently recommended to me in the strongest terms by bis 
relation General Mackenzie, a very old frie: of mine. 

‘* But both you and J, my dear Colonel, must attend to claims of a superior 
nature to those brought forward, either in consequence of our private feelings of 
friendship or of recommendation. Of this nature are the claims founded upon 
service.” 

But General Wellesley not only, patronized merit, and called it forth by encour- 
agement, j»intly for his own advantage and that of the public ; he also honored 
and protected it when it had ceased to be available foreither. We take the fol- 
lowing striking proof from a letter to the Secretary of the Government at Bombay, 
dated 13th October, 1803 : 

‘*] have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 4th instant, enclosing 
extracts of a letter fiom the Military Board, upon which the Honouralle the Go- 
vernor in Council has desired to have my sentiments. 

** In answer to the second and third paragraphs of the letter from the Military 
Board, I am concerned to inform you that Captain Mackay, the officer alluded 
to, was killed iv the action of the 23d of September. It was unfortunate that [ 
was not at first apprized of the precise objections to Captain Mackay’s accounts ; 
because I could, by the return of post, have transmitted the declaration on honour 
required from him by the regulations of the Bombay Government. 

* All I can now say on the subject is, that as far as it is possib'e for one man 
to answer for another, [ will answer for Captain Mackay, that the money laid 
out on account of the Government of Bombay, was honestly and fairly laid out 
for the public service, and that Captain Mackay derived from it no benefit what- 
ever.” 

In a letter of the 11th of November, General Welleslcy details to the Govern- 
or-General the circumstances connected with the arrival of Jeswunt Rao Goor- 
parah in the British camp; and after some ubscrvations on that person's want of 
credentials, and upon the tricks practised by the highest ranks even, amongst the 
Marha tas, he states what the conditions were which he proposed to demand of 
Dow!at Rao Scindiah. There is a playful ailusion to this despatch in a letter of 
the 13:b of November to Major Malcolm. ‘I enclose despatches which contain 
all that has been done, and all my papers forthe peace. That of the llth, in 
my opinion, ought not to go to Mr. Duncan ; if it does, I shall be burned in effigy 
at Bombay. However, I leave it to you and Colonel Close to do as you please 
on that subject. Send the despatch or not as you like.’ And then, referring to 
the informality of Jeswunt Rao Goorparah's proceedings on the part of Scindiah, 
tie says,—* You may well suppose that I shall soon put a stop to ‘ this go-between 
style of going oa through Appah Dessaye.’ 

Colonel Stevenson had taken possession of the city of Burbampoor on the 16th, 
and compelled the surrender, on the 21st of October, of the fort of Asseerghur, 
both belonging to the Scindiah, and the only two places which had remained to 
him in the Deccan. The following account of military operations !s froma letter 
from General Wellesicy to Major Shawe :— 

“ Since the battle of Assye, I have been like a man who fights with one hand 
and defends himself with the other. With Colonel Stevenson's corps I have 
acted offensively, and have taken Aescerghur; and with my own I have covered 
his operations, and defended the territories of the Nizam and the Peshwah. 

* * * + . ‘ r . * 

“T moved op the ghaut as soon as Colonel Stevenson got possession of As- 
seergbur; and I think that, in a day or two, I shall turn Ragojce Bhoonslah, who 
has passed through to the southward. Atall events, | am intime to prevent him 
doing any mischief. 

‘| think that we are in a great style ‘o be able to act on the offensive at all in 
this quarter ; but it is only done by the celerity of our movements, ana by acting 
on the offensive or defensive with either corps, according to their situation, and 
that of the cnemy.” 

Towards (ne end of November, as the Rajah of Berar found himeelf too closely 
followed to be able to eflect any thing in the Nizam's country, he moved to the 
north-east, towards his own territories ; and Genera! Wellesley directed bis march, 
with a view to place himself in immediate connexion with Colonel Stevenson, 
whom he had instructed to undertake the siege of the strong fortress of Gawil- 
ghur, iu Berar. The two corps joined on the 29th, and upon the same day they 
attacked the enemy on the plains of Argaum, near Parterly, and obtained a com- 
plete victury Here, again, we mav observe the chances of war. In a letter 
to Major Shawe of the 2d December, General Wellesley says,— 

** Nothing could have been more fortunate than my return to the northward 
1 just arrived in time. Colonel Stevenson was not delayed for me more than one 
day ; and it is a curious circumstance, that, after having been so long separated, 
and auch a distance between us, we chould have joined at a moment so critical.” 

And in the same letter he states, 

“1 we had had daylight an hour more, not a man would have escaped. We 
should have had that time, if my native infantry had not been panic struck, and 
got into confusion when the cannonade commenced. What do you think of 
nearly three entire battalions, who behaved so admirably in the battle of Assye, 
being broke and running off, when the cannonade commenced at Argaum, which 
was not to be compared to that at Assye? Luckily I happened to be at no great 
distance from them. and [ was able to rally them and re-establish the battle. If 
{ had not been there Tam convinced we should have lost the day. But as i, 
was, so much time e'apsed before I could form them again, that we had notday 
light enough for every thing that we should certainly bave performed 
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“ The troops were under arms, and I was on horseback, from six in the morn- 
ing until twelve at night.’ 

The capture of Gawilghur, a very arduous enterprise, on account both of the 
strength of the fortress itself, and the difficult nature of the surrounding country, 
followed the victory of Argaum. These successes, as General Wellesley had 
foreseen and predicted, speedily led to peace. He concluded a treaty with the 
Rajah ef Berar on the 17th of December, and with Scindiah on the 30th of the 
same month. These treaties, and the communications relating to them, afford 
evidences of General Wellesley’s abilities, not less conclusive than are to be 
found in the mili ary arrangements, movements, and actions by which they were 
preduced. 

The third volume begins with a letter to the Hon. Henry Wellesley, contain- 
ing a summary of the military operations and other transactiuns from the battle 
of Asaye to the termination of the Marhatta War. ‘This letter affurds another 
example of concise but clear narrative ; and its contents exhibit, also in a strik- 
ing manner, that union of vigour and discretion which qualified the writer of 
these despatches, in so eminent a degree, fur those joint duties of general and 
negotiator, which circumstances had required him to exercise. His vigilance 
and foresight watched every movement of his enemies, and penetrated all taeir 
designs ; whilst his activity constantly anticipated and frustrated their accom- 
plishment. His views embraced also at all times the whole range of the extensive 
countries with which the war be was carrying on had connexion. He obtained 
security for oue part of his line of commanication with Mysore by his judicious 
conduct towards the Southern Marhatta chiefs. He checked the banditti who 
infested another part of it by his possession of the fortress of Anhmednuggur; and 
he protected that part of the line which was nearest his army, by keeping the 
enemy 10 «state of constant apprehension of being attacked—thus making amends 
by the prudence and the energy of his own arrangements, for the total absence 
: of both in his very inefficient allies the Nizam and the Peshwah. Nor was this 
inefficiency confined altogether to his native allies. Toa certain degree, it seems 
to have pervaded also the Bombay Presidency ; where a want of energy, of una- 
nimity, and of clear and comprehensive views, rendered the operations in Gu- 
zerat rather a source of anxiety and trouble to General Wellesley, than a means 
of useful co-operation in advancing the successes, and hastening the termination 
of the war. We shall conclude these remarks by the following extract from the 
letter which has suggested them. After speaking of the victory of Argaum, and 
the siege of Gawilghur, which immediately followed it, General Wellesley says 
—‘ During the siege, the negotiations for peace were going on briskly, particu- 
larly with the Rajah of Berar’s vakeel, who had arrived in camp on the day after 
the battle of Argaum. I concluded a treaty of peace with him, of which I en- 
close you a copy, on the 16th of December, and signed it on the following morn- 
ing, previous to my march towards Nagpoor, in order to keep alive the impres- 
sions under which it was evident that it had been concluded. 

‘I halted after making three marches towards Nagpoor; as I found that the 
Rajah would ratify the treaty, and I saw that if | merched forward I should des- | 
troy his governmententirely. I received the ratification on the 23d of December. 

We have here an example of persevering energy which cannot be diverted 
either by obstacles or by artifices from the ultimate object of its legitimate pursuit, 
but which gives place at once to moderation when the attainment of that object 
has been fully secured. And we see a military commander, flushed with victory 
and proceeding in a career of assured success, suddenly suspending his operations, 
because he is sensible how many evils must result from the destruction of the 
whole machinery of government in the dominions of his adversary. The mode- 
ration and the wisdom which here show themselves may be advantageouly con- 
trasted with the ambition and rashness of Napoleon's policy towards Spain. He 
| appears not to have foreseen, as General Wellesley did, that, to dissolve al! the 

habitual restraints of government, however imperfect in their nature, and how- 
ever weakly adininistered, is a dangerous experiment for even military power, 
the most gigantic, to undertake. 
In a letter to Major Shawe (vol. iii. p. 98), and in several of his other letiers, 
General Wellesley argues with great force against the system of allowing the 
native Governments, in alliance with the East India Company, to fall into a state 
of too helpless dependence ; and points out very ably the evils which would re- 
| sult, not merely to these Governments themselves, and to their subjects, but also 
to the British inte:ests, from such a line of policy. He shows that greater ap- 
prehension is to be entertained from the spread of wretchedness, anarchy, and 
turbulence, consequent upon bad government, than from any organized force | 
which the native princes might keep up for the purpose of maintaining their au- | 
thority on ordinary occasions within their own terriiories. We have no inten- | 
tion, however, to offer at present any opinions of our own upon this, or indeed 
upon any other question of policy raised in any part of the work before us; and 
we advert to such matters merely to make our readers aware of the variety and 
the importance of the topics which occur in it; lest those who have not looked | 
into it should com«nit the great mistake of supposing, that it can be attractive | 
and instructive only to military men. 

But that which is, perhaps, most worthy of remark, because it affords the 

| most irrefragable evidence of great ability, combined with extraordinary dili- | 





saa 


gence, is the intimate knowledge of which General Wellesley appears promptly 

to have possessed himself with respect to every branch of public business which 

, he had to deal with. Noris the direct practical application which he constantly 

made of that knowledge, with a view to the advantage of the public service, less 

deserving of notice, or less worthy of admiration. Various examples, in proof 

; of the above remarks, are to be found in different parts of the work. His mi 

: nute acquaintance aiso with matters of detail, appears in a letter to the Secretary 

' of Government at Bombay, on the formation of a corps of cavalry to be raised 

; in that Government. There are two or three letters io Lieutenant-Colonel W:!l- 

lace, which are also very deserving of notice. This officer is mentioned in the | 

following terms, in a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Close :—* [ propose to appoint | 

Colonel Wa!lace to command the subsidiary force, to whom, I understand from 

Malcolm, you have no objection. He isa brave soldier and an honourable gen- 

tleman, but he is little accustomed to transact political business. I shall there- 

fore endeavour to place about him those officers who can be useful to him, but of 
course in doing this [ musi in some degree consult his own inc! inations.”’ 

The grounds of this appointment are highiy creditable both to General Wel- 
lesley and to Colone! Wallace; aud equally so to the former are the pains he 
takes, by his instructions and suggestions conveyed in several different letters, to 
aid this ‘ brave soldier and honourable gentleman’ to acquit himself successfully 
in the appointment which had been conferred upon bim. One of these letters 
we must re'er to particularly because it appears to us to bea perfect inodel of 
a despatch intended to convey an accurate knowledge of an important military 
operation ; and to afford, at the same time, useful professional instruction to the 
officer to whom it was addressed. The latter object was obviously the main 
one for which it was written. Uhe letter we allude to is much too long to be insert 
ed entire; aud besides, the assistance of a map is absolutely requisite to make 
5 it perfectly understood, and fully appreciated. The subject is the operations 
: carried on by the detached corps under Colonel Monson, in the war with Hol- 

kar, in Hindostan, mm the suinmer of 1804. The letter begins by some com 
masnications, conveyed in the most friendly and kind terms, respecting arrange- 

ments connec ed with Lieutenant-Colone! Wallace’s own command ; and it then 

passes on to its main object as follows:—You willhave heard reporis of poor 

Monson’s reverses, but as I amon the spot, you will be glad to hear the truth 

from me; aud as they gve some important military lessoas to us all, I do not 

regard the trouble of writing them toyou."’ The general nature of the coun 
try which was the theatre of operations—the particular features necessary to be | 

more minutely known--the local position, and also the existing, and the previous 

political connexions, of the adjoining native states—the composition of the op- 

posite forces—and the regular succession of events ; together with all other 

) circumstances necessary to convey a complete and distinct view of the subject, 
: are detailed with admirable simplicity, clearness, and precision. General Welles- 
ley then takes a calin profe-sional review of the transactions he has narrated, in 

order to exarnine into the causes of the reverses which had been experienced. And 
r he concludes by pointing out the impor:ant lessons to be derived from the whole of 
this military operation ; taking particular care, in doing so, to throw out several 
hiats, which, without the appearance of direct advice, or dictation, might be 
greatly beneficial to his friend, and, atthe same time, to the public service, in 


the event of the war being directed towards the quarter where Colonel Wallace 
' commanded. 


tl il 


Besides the merit which this letter possessee in reference to the circumstances 
under which it was written, it may be of essential service at all times to two 
classes of persons in particular. First, to practical soldiers, to whom it will 
convey most valuable instructions in their profession. And secondly, to military 
historians, who may learn from it how to describe the events of war; and also 
the theatre on which they take place, ina clear and useful manner, For unless 
these two objects be fully attended to, military history can be of but very little | 
value to any one. 





But we must hasten to conclude our observations upon that portion of the 


work before us, which we have set apart for this article. To some of our read 


' ers it may pe:haps appear, that we have already dwelt too long upon it. We| 
] shall find an excuse, however, if any excuse be indeed required of us, in the | 
' high degree of interest which attaches to Lord Wellington’s services in the | 
East. These transactions took place ina distant part of the world, at a time 
when, in Britain, public attention was almost wholly absorbed by events, of sti!l | 
greeter magnitude, occurring nearer home, and having a yetcloser and more 
7 Vital connexion with the well-being of the state. The affairs of India, therefore. 
were then almost wholly overlooked, and, when recalled to our notice now, they 
t seem to have much of tne gloss of novelty upon them B e:ides, these con- 
siderations, the events themselves have gained a real increa of importance, and | 


have acquired a peculiar attractiveness, by carrsing us’back to to the first dawn | 





| ton in the characterof Dominie Sampson. 





of those great qualities which we have been accustomed to admire so much in 
their meridian brightness, and which will reflect for ever so much lustre upon 
ourcountry. These qualities appear, also, to have a deeper impression of ster- 
ling value, and to be invested with a higher character of excellence, when we 
tind that the greatest even of the afterachievments of the Duke of Wellington 
have been but the fulfilment of the promise affurded by the commencement of 
his career. We learn, likewise, from these volumes what an admirable schoo! 
India afforded, at the time alluded to, for the developement and for the applica- 
tion of superior talents. For it was convulsed internally in every part, by in- 
trigue and by war; and the British interests there were also fure.idably threat- 
ened from without, both by sea and land. But an enlightened statesman pre- 
sided, furtunately, over the councils of our Eastern empire, by whom wisdom and 
energy where diffused throughout every departinent cf public affairs. And un- 
der these auspices, and in the midst of tvese trials it was, that a military leader 
was happily brought forward—to gain in early life experience in all the functions 
connected with high command—to acquire that just confidence in his own abil - 
ties, which is at once the result and the pledge of success—and to be thus pre- 
pared for the greater task that yet awaited him, of vindicating the insutted, and 
almost tost independence of Europe, and establishing the claim of the arms of his 
country to the highest place of honour and of fame in the annals of a wat, the 
most portentous and the most eventful that has ever occurred. 





THE TUTOR. 
[Concluded from the last Albion.] 
CHAPTER IV. 

That worthy gentleman was so delighted to see his nephew, and had so many 
questions to ask, that the presence of the thin young man with the trunk was 
scarcely noticed. 

“Your aunt has already told you,” began the senior, “ of your future happi- 
ness in acquiring the assistance of one of the most learned men of any age or 
country ; but before I resign my charge of your intellectual advancement, an- 
swer me a few questions. I see by your tartan-coloured waistcoat and plaid 
trousers, as well as by a letter lately received, that you have visited the northern 
limits of this island. Did you make any observations on the needle in those hy- 
perborean regions ?” 

“T didn’t like,” replied the youth, whose thoughts reverted to the artificer 
of the aforesaid waistcoat and trousers in the Isle of Sky, *‘to trust to the ig- 
norant natives, but I’ve brought home plenty of stuff to be fitted up by more 
scientific hands.” 

What !—simple notes !—We shall work them out with the help of Mr. Whif- 
fle, and I am highly pleased, my dear George, that you attend to objects of such 
incalculable importance.” 

“* By Jupiter!” thought the simple-minded George, ‘ this fellow Mr. Whifile, 
is nothing but a tailor.” 

“Another thing which, in those lofty districts, is worthy of notice, is the 
quantity of rain or moisture, whether in the form of dew or mist, which falls in 
the course of the year. Have you taken any notes on the subject!” 

“ Hav'nt I? that’s all,” replied the young philosopher. ‘I’ve brought home 
two or three gallons of the purest dew [ could find.” 

*« My dear boy,” exclaimed the gratified senior, ‘‘ Mr. Whiffle, I am sure, will 
be delighted with yourconduct. We shall have many a happy evening discussing 
the specimen you have brought. And the yacht, George,—what have you to 
say on the subject of sailing !” 

“Au, sir, that’s a sad story. I fell in with the Western Yacht Clubin the 
Mull of Cantyre, and a gentleman of the name of Nichol Jarvie challenged me to 
rece” 

‘*Speak in scientific language, George,” interrupted Ignatius, “ it aids per- 
spicuity of thought—proposed to you, you would say, a series of experiments on 
the propellability of your respective yachts.” 

‘Just so; I hoisted all sail and pulled hard on the wind in hopes of weather- 
ing the point. By this I saved atack and left Jarvie half a league astern. The 
breeze rose every minute: and that fool, the cautious Scotchman, took in two 
reefs in his mainsail and luffed in the wind's eye ; I tore along and did’nt care a 
rush though it blew all my canvass to rags—I hoisted more sail, and had just set 
my sky scrapers, when, all of asudden, came a devil of a squall, and | found my- 
self swimming for life, and was only picked up after half an hour's battle, by 
another of the squadron—the crew was sived at the same time.” 


, Ps ° ° { 
“’Twas a noble self-devotion in the cause of science,” exclaimed Igna- | 


tius with enthusiasm. 
trophet’ 
** She was crank built, and her spars were too high.” 
‘* But the process of her disappearing!” continued Ignatius. 
‘* She foundered.” 
**My dear boy, use philosuphical terms. 


“You understand the cause, I suppose, of the catas- 


Your yacht, under the sudden im- 


pulse of the wind, was unable to displace a quantity of water proportionate to the 


increased weight imparted to her by the impact, and therefore the velocity which 


| would otherwise have continued in a horizontal direction on the surface, took a 


perpendicular course downwards. The same causes have been ascribed to the 
rotundity of the world, namely, the velocity of projection, as Mr. Whiffle will 
explain. I expect him here every moment.” 

‘He hath already appropinquated to this vicinage,” snuffled the lank-haired 
young man, who had been a listener to the preceding conversation, ‘and will 
domiciliate himself io this goodly tabernacle within a short space.” 

** Indeed ?”’ said Ignatius, ‘‘ I rejoice to hearit. Leave the trunk here, my 
friend ; some one shall take it up to Mr. Whiffe’s room, and go you into the 
kitchen, where J have given directions for you to be attended to.” 

‘**Gratias agimus, Vale!’’ replied the youth with a bow, and betook hiinself to 
the hospitable regions ruled over by the buxom cook. 

‘*He speaks Latin too—a good omen, George, for you ; it resolves itself, in 
fact, into a question in the rule-of-three, if he teaches his servants Latin, what 
will he not succeed in making his pupil!” 

** He shau’t succeed in making a fool of me,” muttered the doughty George, 
‘if a broken head can cure him of the wish to try. But, ha! here comes 
Mary.” 

The meeting of the brother and sister was warm and hearty —and all recol- 
lection of grey hats or white-streaked cows seemed banished from their recollec- 
tion. Whata strange thing it would be after all if aunt Barbara's eyes had de- 
ceived her! George bad scarcely ended his narration and had burried Mary off to 
some other room, when the sonoreus voice of Abraham Slocock startled Mr 
Hubble from a biown study by announcing Mr. Whiffle. He was a tall man, 
solemnly drest in pepper and salt, with a light coloured wig whose smoth combed 
locks rested on his shoulders. His nose was ornamented with a pair of uncom- 
mouly large spectacles, and hia whole appearance was not unlike that of Mr. Lis- 
Though there was something ludic 
rous in his first address, Mr. Hubble was too much of a philosopher to havea 
worse opinion of bim on that account, and received him with great cordiality and 
respect. : 

** Your trunk has arrived some time,” he said after a few preliminary common 
places, **and if you approve of the bed-room [ have designated for your occu- 
pation, it shall be carried up to it immediately.” 

, ‘I have no choice of rooms. Diogenes lived in a tub,” replied Mr. Whif- 
fle. 

‘* True, sir, and 1 hope you join me in my admiration of that illustrious philo- 
sopher, who, ina state of manners the most effieminate and depraved, taught the 
simplicities of life both by precept and example. Do you believe, sir, that his 
father was banished from Sinope as a passer vf counterfeit coin!” 

“I’ve no proofs,” replied Mr. Whiffle. ‘* Quinctilian, indeed **—— 

“Well, sir, I will yield to any opinion of the Rbetorician of Calagurris.”’ 

** He says,” continued Mr. Whiffle. ‘But if you realiy want a disquisition 
on the subject, I shall be happy to furnished you with one at some future time. 
Meanwhile, if you desire any information on matters so simple, allow me to refer 
you tomy Famulus, whom you have already seen. Are you acquainted with the 
aneient Punic?” 

‘*T regret to say,’ answered Mr. Hubbie, ‘that, with the exception of the 
scene in Plautus, I don’t know a word of it.” 

“T'll teach it you; but, in the meantime, will you introduce me to my pupil ' 
I am anxious <o begin the duties of my office.” 

Mr. Hubble dia not altogether like the cavalier manner in which he was 
turned over to the servant for the resolution of his dowbts on the family his- 
tory of Diogenes, nor the boastful offer of instruction in Pheenician, but yielded 


, 


| with his usual good-nature, and accompanied his guest in search of George 


Hope. 

There was something so amusing to that young gentleman in the grotesque ap- 
pearance of his tutor, that he did not show such indignation at the assumption 
of authority by Mr. Whiffle as might have been expected ; and when we con- 
sider the deference paid him by Mr. Hubble, the silent awe of Mary Hope, and 
the rapturous admiration of Aunt Barbara, we must conclude that the learned 
pedagogue had no reason to be dissatisfied with his reception A few hours 
wore off the awkwardness of a first meeting under such circumstances, and by 
the time dinner was concluded Mr. Hubble saw clearly that his new inmate was 
the most deep read of mankind, or at least had the most learned domestic ; Aunt 


Barbara was fascinated with his studied compliments and attentions, and even 


George Hope began to consider him not quite the useless bookworm he bad at 
first believed him, more particularly as he gave a very good account of the Prian 


| colt at Newmarket, in answer to a question by Mr. Hubble on the nature of th 


Pythic games. On ordinary occasions Ignatius betook himself to his conch, o7 
This night, however, he prolonge: 


then only bade the 


at least to hts bedroom, at a very early honr 
His silting In the drawingroom till past nine o'clock, and even 
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party good-night, when Abraham Slocock begged to speak with him for a few 
minutes alone. Fp 

“I'm sorry, sit,” said Abraham, ‘to leave so good a master, but I must give 
you warning.” 

‘Why, Abraham '—has any one offeaded you !—have I?” 

“Oh not you, sir; I will say that you are a perfect gentleman, anda very good 
master to me, though they say you're aa great a scholar as the best.” 

* Though I'ma scholar? explain yourself.” ‘ 

Well, then, there a’int no use to mince the matter; we all know that Latin 
is the devil's language, and we ha'nt no doubt that that e’re fam’lus, as he calls 
himself, of Mr. Whiffle, is an imp of Satin.” 

“ Because he speaks Latin !—I feel ashamed of such super "——— 

‘‘ Ashamed or not, sir, Molly and me ca'nt stay in the house with him; be has 
converted the morals of half the maids already—I seed him myself a kissing of 
our old cook.” 

“Indeed! but, after all, it may be only a peculiarity of the young man; or, 
more likely, a translation into visible signs, for the cdification of the uneducated, 

of the old proverb, Abraham, which says ‘He that loves good dishes kisses the 
cook— Qui dapibus datur coguam osculatur.’” 

“ But then, sir,” continued Abraham, ** Jane Marcel, Miss Mary’s maid, ain’t 
cook, and he did exactly the same to her. And for the matter of that, he tried 
the same trick with Molly herself—but she hit him such a pelt on the side of the 
head, he’ll remember it the longest day he has to live.” 

“Strange that such frivolity,’ mused Mr. Hubble, “should be joined to so 
much erudition. His knowledge of the Greek measures is amazing.” 

“ So itis of the English, sir,—particularly quarts—he has drunk a whole gal- 
lon of your honour’s best October, and is hollowing out as loud as he can for cold 
swizzle and cigars.” 

‘“‘] regret to say I have none of the latter *——- 

‘« But he has given me the key of his master’s trunk, where he tells me there’s 
a whole box of them. I’ve got the trunk here, sir.” 

Abraham fitted the key to the lock. 

‘« Stop!” exclaimed Mr. Hubble ; “are the cigars hisown property? They're 
in his master’s keeping.” : 

‘No, sir, they’1e in his keeping, so that’s all right enough ; sich things is al- 
ways parquisites.”’ 

“ Well, then,” said Ignatius, who was willing to be convinced by even less 
cogent arguments than those of Mr. Slocock, so anxious was he to see the learned 
stores of his respected inmate, ‘but be careful not to injure the rolls of manu- 
scripts, or the valuable editions of the classics; gently, Abraham, | trust there 
is a copy uf his own immortal work on education among them.” ‘ 

Thua permitted, Abraham lifted up the lid, but no papers met the view. Shirts, 
cravats, silk waistcoats, a gay and brilliant wardrobe, and at last, near the bottom 
of the trunk, to the delight of the examiuers, a volume or two, and an open let~ 
ter. Eagerly were the precious spoils laid hold of. But alas! the printed ones 
consisted only of the Racing Calander,—the Sporting Magazine, —‘‘ the Better’s 
Ready Reckoner of Odds up to a Hundred ’’—and the Army List. : 

“He must be engaged in some enquiry into the sports of the ancients,” said 
Ignatius. 

‘« His sports lie more among the young ones,”’ answered Abraham. , 

“ The letter will perhaps explain,” continued the master. ‘Let me see; it 
has no address, and is signed Terre: ce O’Donahue. Who is he! I know ao 
scholar of that name.” " 

**Dear Atty,—Your jolly old governor has given me a commission to pick up 
an old fellow of the name of Whiffle, for tutor, or some such thing, to some 
Jobnny Raw of his acquaintance. It is a great pity he did’nt apply to me a week 
sooner, for the old man was alive ‘at that time,’ but just as if on purpose to dis- 
appoint me, he died last week of old age, for he was seventy or eighty years old- 

I called at his rooms in College, ‘And is Mr. Whiffle at home?’ said I to the 
scout. 

‘«* Troth is he,’ said he (and I saw ina moment he was a countryman of mine) 
‘and his long home, too; for we've just come from the berrying.’ 

“* Ah! my dear,’ saidI, ‘I’m sorry; for I want him for tutor for a friend’s 
friend, and I do’nt know what to say to him.’ 

“‘* You can just give my master’s compliments,’ said the youth—a real Kerry 
boy, his name is Dermont Brady—‘ and say he is particularly engaged.’ 

‘And this strikes me to be a good piece of advice, so you can deliver that 
same message, and look out among the dons of Cambridge” 

At this point of the letter Mr. Hubble stopt, and no wonder, for the epistle 
fell out of his hands, and his eyes were fixed in the extremity of amazement on 
the ceiling. 

“What can possibly be the meaning of all this? 
spectacles 1” 

‘ Brother, I should think, to the fam'lus in the kitchen,”’ suggested Abraham, 
‘for he’s playing just the same game in the parlour that the other is doing below 
I seed him squeezing Miss Barbara's hand all the time of tea.” 

‘* My sister’s ? nonsense !” 

“It’s no nonsense,’ continued the observant Slocock ; ‘‘andI seed him a- 
whispering upin the corner behind the harp with Miss Mary, when you was e 
talking Greek to the fam‘lus at the sofa.” 

‘““You amaze me!—lI begin to have suspicions that we are deceived in some 
extraordinary manner.” 

*“T never knowed no good come of Latin, or any of them tongues.” 

‘ Silence!” said Mr. Hubble. “I will find out the mystery. Accompany 
me once more into the drawing-room.” 


CHAPTER V. 

But the half-hour of his absence *t had written strange defeature there.” Mr. 
Whiffle, with an eloquence that went to the very heart of Aunt Barbara, had 
explained the system he intended to pursue with regard to his pupil. No theory 
without well proved grounds ; no precept without convincing example. 

** Very right, sir.” 

‘*For instance, Miss Barbara,’’ said the Tutor, softly taking the lady's hand, 
“if T talk to bim of the loveliness of the female character, the beauty of ® 
meek and religious temper, | kuow where to direct his attention to a model of 
those virtues*” 

“Oh, sur!” 

* Yes, my dear madam, and if I thonght I could depend on your concurrence, 
I would extend my tuition to the female infant now seated at the piano.” 

** Female iufant? You mean my niece? She is indeed only a babe, ane 
scareely worth the trouble of instructing.” ; 

** With such a pattern for imitation, my labours would be very easy,”’ replied 
Mr. Wh file. ‘And as I would incite them to the practice of all that is good by 
pointing to you, my dearest friend, —so I would deter them from vice, ‘rom vanity, 
from frivolous occupation, by showing them the actual scenes where such things 
are in fashion. Ob, Miss Barbara! tbat you would assist me in teaching these 
young creatures the stupidity of a fancy ball!” 

But they have no great partiality for one, have they !” , 

‘*They may at some future time; and you, keyvw, my charming friend, that 
prevention is better than cure, There isa masquerade at Winchester this very 
night.” 

“Ts there?” 

“ How horrible it would be !—wha< a weight upon our consciences! if by asy 
neglect on our parts, they were le% in ignorance of the sinfulness of such a meet. 
ing!” 

* Explain itto them, deze sir.”’ TT 

“ Show it to them, you would say. Yes, my charming, my wise companion m 
this noble office, we must make them spectators of the inanity, the dulness of 
the proceeding. Yes!” he continued in an eloquent enthusiasm, ‘ we will take 
them and show them the artificial flowers with which the yawning abyss beneath 
their feet is covered. You, acting as the guiding Minerva, the goddess of wis- 
dom, and I es simple Mentor, the adorer of the blue-eyed maid.” 

“ Well, —I don't know—but—my blue dress would just do. And oneof the 
stuff'd owls, from my brother's collection, could be sewed into my sleeve. And 
you think they would be benefitted by our going!" 

« Deeidedly—aud I felt so sure of your concurrence, that I ordered the chaise 
that brought me here to wait for us at the Crown.” 

An additional pressure of the hand, and a glance from the huge eyes of the 
spectacles, that seemed to glow as if if they had been burning-glasses, and had 
set fire to the tinder of Miss Barbara's heart, completed the success of the Tutor’s 
oration, and Miss Barbara hurried off to accoutre herself. A few worde ex- 
plained Mr. Whiffl-’s system to George Hope, who did not stand to argue on the 
merits of it, but jumped at the plan with all the impetuosity of his nature, and 
rushed to his room “to arm bim for the fray.” 

*« So now thev’re both disposed off,” said Mr. Whiffle, turning to Mary Hope ; 
‘and [ have but a moment to explain to you my reasons for all this. My father 
insists On my marrying another—nay, don't start er make a scene,I told you the 
same this morning—he is such a violent man, and besides has such pressing rea- 
sons for the match, that, unless [can give a particularly good excuse for not com- 
plying, he will go mad, and get into scrapes with a person who has him io his 


power " 





Who is the tall man in the 





“How? gracious! who can have power over’’——— 
** When a man is indebt he is more dependent than a slave. If he found me 


marriea—settled—then, don) you see, it 


wou'd be no fault of his that he could 
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if the matter had not been otherwise decided by the entrance of Mr. Hubble and 
his man. 

Mr. Whiffle seemed somewhat awkward at the sight of his host ; but, whe- 
ther from a consciousness that a gentleman on one knee has a somewhat absurd 
appearance we cannot tell. However, he sprang up in a moment. aj 

“ T told ye how it were, sir,” said Abraham Slocock—* old or young, tt all 
one to them scholars—-!’ll never teach no son of mine to read or write.” 

4«The gentleman and his domestic are certainly somewhat Turkish in their 
notions of matrimony,” replied Mr. Hubble calmly. ‘‘ Have the kindness to ex- 
plain to me the meaning of this behaviour.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Whiffle, unabashed ;. ‘‘’tis part of my system, 
as detailed, you may remember, in ny book. Tacitus, you recollect, sir, and 
Herodotus—but my Famulus will explain—Hesiod also, and Tertullian, all agree 
én 7? 

“Well, sir, what of them?” 

** Let me send for my Famulus,” replied Mr. Whiffle ; ‘he will quote to you 
the passages ina moment. ’Tis too easy a task for me.” 

‘* Then it will, perhaps, be equally easy for you to account for the news con 
‘tained in this letter,” said the gentle Ignatius, ho'ding out O’Donahue’s epistle, 
which had caused him so much surprise. 

‘A forgery—in fact, as Xenophon’s Anabasis says, or rather Anacreon’s 
Georgics—but my Famulus” 

“‘ Anacreon’s Georgics!’”’ exclaimed Mr. Hubtle—“ the proof grows stronger 
against you every word you speak, and I am under the disagreeable necessity of 
sending for a constable, and taking you into custody as a deceiver.” 

‘* How do yuu like me now!” said Miss Barbara, as she glided into the room, 
dressed in blue silk, with an immense owl resting on her arm, and a long staff in 
her hand for a spear. ‘ Will they know, do you think, that I am wisdom per- 
sonified ’” 

“« My sister!” exclaimed the horror-struck Ignatius—‘‘ There’s madness in the 
whole house— Barbara, are you not ashamed of yourself?” 

‘“‘ Ashamed of the righteous deed of showing George and Mary the sinfuloess 
of a masquerade !—of showing them the artificial flowers ona yawning abbess? 
as Mr. Whiffle says—though who it is that is going in that character, | can’t tell 
—of showing them ” 

‘How foolish their aunt can be, you should say,’ continued Mr. Hubble— 
“* pray where is my nephew George !” 

‘Here I be, Nunky !”’ said that individuel, who had occupied the time of his 
absence in dressing himself in tight drawers, and painting his face red and white, 
in inimation of Mr. Grimaldi—having resolved to astonish the assemblage in the 
character of clown. ‘ What do you want with me?” 

Mr. Hubble held up his bands in despair, and scarcely knew whether to be glad 
or sorry, when a violent ringing at the bell announced a visitor at that untimely 
hour. The door was opened, and a noise was heard on the stair, and into the 
drawingroom stalked a stout gentleman, considerably advanced in wie. 

“ Sir Wilfred !” exclaimed Mr. Hubble, delighted. 

“ My father!” exclaimed, at the same moment, Mr. Whiffle ; and the baronet, 
gazing round him for a long time, at last found words 

“ Are ye all wild’—Why, what mummery is all this‘—And you, you rascal, 
ae. brought you from Cambridge here? I told you to go to Muswell 

ill. 

“Can't indeed, sir,” repiied our friend Mr. Whiffle. 

“ And why not, sir !—it can’t be for want of a conveyance, for I nearly drove 
against two carriages in the lane.” 

* Got a prior engagement, sir.”” 

“Then, by heavens, sir, you're no son of mine.” 

** A son of yours, Sir Wilfred?” interrupted Mr. Hubble. 
—a juvenile indiscretion, perhaps.”’ 

“A full grown one, Mr. Hubble,” pursued the baronet! ‘the rascal is Arthur 
Hammond-—you wanted me to get him a tutor.”’ 

“* And he came here as tutor to my nephew.” 

“And as suitor,” continued Arthur Hammond, ‘‘to another member of your 
family—the fair and” 

“Yes, my der brother,” chimed in the goddess of wisdom; ‘he has in- 
deed been so marked in his attentions, that, for the sake of my own reputa- 
tion’ 

“Do hold your tongue about your reputation, sister,” answered Mr. Hubble. 
“T think I see my way through this.” 

* Then I wish you would give me a hand, for every thing is as dark as pitch,”’ 
said Sir Wilfred. 

“TI fear if I have the giving of any hand, it must be my youthful niece’s to 
this young gentleman.” 

‘* And Miss Jupp—or rather Miss Jupp’s papa!”’ inquired Sir Wilfred. 

“T shall send you a full acquittance on the wedding-day—lI will engage for 
that—for, as my experiment on my nephew's education bas unfortunately failed, 
I must begin de novo, and shall insist on no time being Jost in presenting me with 
a subject for my experiment; if possible, a boy.” 

** Why, what is the man talking of !—Do you know what he means, Miss Bar- 
bara’?’’ enquired Sir Wilfred, bewildered. 

“Not in the least,” replied Minerva—‘I have been most infamously treated, 
and have just one question to ask. Pray, sir,’’ she said, going upto Arthur 
Hammond, “ do you wear a grey bat!” 

“Yes.” 

* Light waistcoat and green coat t” 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” said the goddess, turning triumphantly to the imitator of Grimaldi, 
“TL told you ‘twas no cow—and she is a naughty, cunning, designing minx, and 
cares no more for fishing than’’——- 

**f can explain all that,” interrupted Arthur. 

“ Without the Famulus !” enquired Mr. Hubble, with a smile—* Who is 
he?” 

“ A capital fellow, and great friend of mine—a double first classman of Ox- 
ford, who will be happy tu finish the dissertations, in his own person, he began 
with you in disguise. Beivg no scholar myself, I referred you always to him— 
and | hope he answered all your queries satisfactorily.” 

“€ Send for him,” cried Sur Wilfred, ‘and let us have a night of it. All's well 
that ends well; and since every thing is so nicely settled, 1 would rather have 
you for my daughter-in-law than twenty Miss Jupps.’’ So saying, he kiss- 
ed Mary Hope, and shook hands with Arthur very warmly. ‘' But what's to be 
come of the commission!” he added. 

Arthur shook his head. 

~ fll settle that too,” said Mr. Hubble—“ if you will get it transferred to iny 
nephew George, he can conclude his studies on the peculiarities of the horse- 
tribe in her Majesty's dragoons. And so let us all to supper; for to-night, in 
honour of these happy events, | intend to depart from my usual habits, and ex- 
change my cotton night-cap for one of a more cheering kind. And I may take 
this opportunity, my young friend, to remind you that Anacreon did not write 
the Georgics. Those immortal productions are the noblest efforts of the bard of 
Mantua,” 

If any one doubts that the supper was delightful, Mr. Hubble intensely 
eloquent, Sir Wilfred inspired, and Arthur enraptured, we have only to say 
that we were so informed by the highest authority, namely, our own eyes—and 
have no reason to doubt the truth of the information—though we have at the 
same time a sort of dim recollection of two Abraham Siococks, with four can- 
dies, lighting us up an infinity of stairs, and at last assisting us to climb into 
two beds. 
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THE LOST HALF-CROWN. 
By C. A. Halsted, author of ‘ Investigation,” ete. 

“What! Ellen in tears! This is something quite new ;” exclaimed a gen. 
ile and sweet-toned voice, to a lovely little girl, who, kneeling before a rustic 
seat, with her head resting on her arms, was crying bitterly. ‘* Why do you 
weep so, my child? What can have occurred to make you s0 very unhappy ?” 

“T have lost my half-crown, my own, my very own half-crown,” said Ellen 
Campbell ; ‘just too as I was going to be quite happy, and spend it with Mamma 
at the fancy-fair. I have been so very careful, that | scarcely ever took it out of 
my crystal box,—except, sometimes for a minute, just to look at it, and consider 
what [ should buy ; only, this morning | thought, as I was going to spend it, and 
when it would not be much longer mine, I would play with ita little while for 
the last time. 
sobs almost impeded her utterance) my foot slipped, I fell down, and my half- 
crown rolled out of my band! Where it went, I cannot tell; but itis gone; 
and now the pleasure I have longed for, for such a great, great while, is all over ! 
Oh! bow I wish I had never taken my half-crown to pley with—for I cannot 
even buy you a keepsake now, as you know I ineant to do!” and poor Ellen 
again covered her face with her hands, and burst into a fresh flood of tears. 


“ You will gain wisdom by this mischance, my little girl,” said the same soft | 


and soothing voice. “ You will hereafier, believe me, find that your half-crown 
is but an emblem of those sudden and severe disappointments, which, ia future 
years, will often check your fairest anticipations of happiness. And it will also 
teach you caution, in the abuse, or even too free use, of treasures which seem 
-undlterably your own. Had you left the half-crown in your benbon box, and 
played with your hoop or ball, your enjoyment at the fancy-fair would still have 
been in store for you, even had you lost your ball,or broken the hoop, by your 
unlucky fall. But—do not cry so very piteously,” continued her kind friend, 
lifting the sobbing Ellen from the ground, and kissing affectionately away the 
large tears which, in quick succession, chased each other down her swollen 
cheeks: “‘I know that the recollection of this adventure will frequently be of 
~servige to you ; so we will not, at present, talk any more on the subject—and 


But, as I was running to the arbour with old Rover (here Ellen's | 


here is another half-crown,—so that you may still go to the fancy-fair, and still 
buy me a present!" 

Eilen smiled through her tears, but it was a smile rather of gratitude than of 
pleasure. ‘The same sum was there, but it was not the same half-crown which 
had been hearded for so many months by its juvenile possessor, who had, with 
child-like impatience, watched the growth of ber accumulating store, from a sil- 
ver fourpence on her birthday—to sixpence—one shilling—two shillings—until 
it had reached, what to her imagination was great riches, a substantial half- 
crown! No! the sympathy and kindness of Gertrude Neville had checked her 
sobs, and called up a momentary smile; but vain were Ellen's effurts to speak ; 
for though her countenance beamed with grateful affection, her little heart was 
much too full for utterance. Like the effect of a summer shower on the fairy 
rose, which so bends the fragile stem, and overwhelms the blossom, that even 
the genial warmth of the quickly returning sua fails to raise its drooping head, 
or restore the delicate plant to its wonted beauty. 

Ellen Campbeli was a child of acute sensibility, and of reflection beyond her 
tender years Young as she was, she felt that she could only blame herself for 
her loss ; and consequently, her new half-crown was destitute of the interest at- 
tached to that which was gone. 

And these feelings which so subdued little Ellen were but the first germs of 
similar sentiments, which after having been corrected by experience, bad gra- 
dually ripened into salutary habits of self-discipline, in her who had so affection- 
ately and judiciously reasoned with the weeping-child. 

Gertrude Neville had passed that first spring of life, when the world appears 
one verdant meadow ;— where eye-bright, and scented thyme,—golden cups, and 
native heart’s-ease—are alone beheld ; and where the hidden nettle has not at- 
tained sufficient height to sting the fingers, which so eagerly and incautiously 
grasp those bright blossoms that are spread by Nature in such rich luxuriance be- 
fore the vivid imagination of youth. Gertrude bad passed that spring; nay, 
she had lingered long enough amidst the roses of summer, to learn,—as all on 
earth one day learn,—that thorrs mingle with the sweetest flowers! Well, 
therefore, did she know, that Ellen’s adventure with her half-crown, was but a 
varied form of the same check-string, which, in some shape or other, is continu- 
ally arresting our career, bringing home tous the conviction of the uncertainty 
of all earthly possessions ; and abating the ardour of that overflowing joy which 
beams so beauteously on the face of happy infancy ; but which would be pro- 
ductive of continual disappointment in after years, unless thus early moderated 
by warnings, conveyed by incidents as apparently trivial, as the loss of poor 
Ellen's half-crown. 

And who amongst us has not felt these salutary warnings! Who has not toss- 
ed his ball too far—or suffered his kite to fly too high? Who has not mourned 
the disappointment of seeds which have never sprung up, and plants that have 
withered and died! Seeds and plants bought with such pride for the first gar- 
den, and with silver out of the first purse, but which childless impatience caused 
the rake to scatter, or the spade to demolish —thus rendering futile the gardener’s 
judicious instructions! Our entrance into life bears indeed a close analogy to 
our infant gardens ; for the mortifications we early experience may oftimes be 
traced to that impetuosity which scatters the seeds, and to those headstrong pas- 
sions, which injure the roots, of flowers with whose blossoms we might eventual- 
ly have been rewarded, had patience, perseverance, aud self-control been early in- 
culcated, and steadily practised. 

And if the lesson learned has not always been as dearly purchased, as was little 
Etlen’s with her half-crown, have we not all our warnings—in al! ages—and in 
ali stations '—warnings which continually teach us to control that exaggerated 
expectation of pe:fect joy which is not allotted to mortality. Ask the school- 
boy, if any day in the vacation equals the unrepressed and irrepressible joy of the 
day that ushers it in—the day of ‘‘ breaking up ;”’ or whether the actual delight of 
his holidays ever approaches to the gay colouring with which anticipation had 
decked them. Ask the fair haired girl, the youthful debutante of seventeen, if 
her first ball—her ‘‘ coming out’ was in itself as delightful as the bright visions 
which heralded that much wished-for and all important period. With some few 
glacsome heats, indeed, the sunshine of life may remain for a longer time un- 
clouded ; but many an ingenuous mind will acknowledge, that the result of their 
anticipated joys was as chilling, and the illusion as brief, as would be the effect of 
first contemplating, through amber coloured glass, a tame prospect, on a gloomy 
day :; the beholder of which, on lifting up the window, and surveying nature in 
its troe light, seeks in vain for the sunny spot and bright scenes, on which a few 
minutes before he had dwelt with such unalloyed pleasure and delight. 

Gertrude was an orphan. She had loved, and been beloved by the tenderest of 
parents. She was thei pride, their hope, their treasure—the object of their 
fondest solicit ude,—their most fervent prayers ; and she repaid their anxious af 
fection by a devotion which proved they were ‘‘ all the world’ to her. And when 
these loved beings were taken from her, Gertrude felt, as did Ellen with her in- 
fant riches, that she had not sufficiently appreciated her blessings, while they 
were hers—and that she had tiifled with her felici:y. 

Gertrude too, had againloved. The fountain of ber affection, which seemed 
to have been closed up when her parents died, had subscyuently welled forth at 
the voice of one whom she at first learned to regard from her parents’ estima- 
tion of his character, and then to love with enthusiasm, because he had been the 
comf<rter and soother of the orphan’s grief. He had revived the joys which 
death bad blighted. The parents she had wept for—the home she had lust—ail 
seemed about to be restored to her; and, in contemplating an union with the idol 
of her affections—the object for whom her heart beat with new love, new hopes. 
new joys—Gertrude almost forgot the past, and lived only in the happiness of 
the present. Butalas! a sadder lesson awaited her, and which Ejlen’s misfor- 
tune now recalled in full poignancy to her recollection. The being to whom she 
was onthe eveof being united, led away by the ignis-fatuus of golden dreams, 
and making too sure of hereditary wealth, which, like Ejlen’s silver piece in the 
crystal box, had hitherto remained in quiet security, gradually increasing for ma- 
ny years, had, in an evil hour, been induced to remove his tressure—and to traf- 
fic in the fancy-fair of life. He embarked his all ina vast, but hazardous spe- 
culation, which ended, like poor little Ellen's fall, in the loss of all his worldly 
possessions. ‘The blow to Gertrude was a heavy one; for, she had not thought 
of the future. She had loved with woman's first love—the love which never 
can be equalled—and she had mourned over her blighted prospects, and wither 
ed hopes, as woman only can mourn! In the depths of her aching heart, were 
her sorrows hidden from the observation of those around ber; but in the retire- 
ment of solitude, she yielded to the anguish of her soul, whilst dwelling on the 
dangers, difficulties, and deprivations, which the object of her attachment was 
possibly enduring in the voluntary exile which he bad imposed on himself, 
with the hope of retrieving sume part of his shattered fortune, But Gertrude, 
although fund and confiding, and gifted by nature with the warmest feelings, was 
no worldling. She was ofien a mourner, but never a murmurer. She had been 
early tutored to feel, that the severest trials may be blessings in disguise ; and 
that worse calamities may be averted from us, even hy means of those very af- 
flictions which seem to deprive us of all our hopes and happiness in this world. 

Tn the long-proved attachment of an estimable friend of her parents, to whose 
tender care, on their death-bed, they had especially confided the alinost heart- 
broken object of their earthly affection, did Gertrade Neville again experience 
sympathy, comfort, and support,—whilst cherishing in tranquil endurance, and 
patient submission, the hoye of brighter and happier days This excellent 
friend was Ellen’s mother; and on the child of her affectionate guardian did this 
amiable and gentle being avail herself of every incident and occasion to enforce 
those habits of reflection and self-denial, which had formed her own staying 
support in many a trying hour—had enabled her to view the chequered events 
of life in their true light,—and neither to over-rate prosperity by a too eager an- 
ticipation of fancied joys, nor to sink beneath the weight of despair in that ad- 
versity which she knew to be, at all times, the possible lot of the most highly 
favoured. Her love for her little favourite, and commiseration for her sorrow, 














falling tears, the weeping child showed, by her intelligent look, that she had de- 

rived a salutary iesson from the loss of her half-crown. In silence did her judi- 

clous Monitress lead her back into the house. Farther reproof would, at that 

time, have been misplaced, nay, almost unkind; for she felt her little hand trem- 

ble, as she endeavoured to check her tears—tears which nevertheless sprang un- 
| hidden to her eyes, and hung on her long eyelashes, glistening like the early dew 
on the moss-rose bud. 

But the sorrows of happy childhood are brief :—when therefore the sunshine 
of joy again lighted up Ellen’s lovely face, amidst the enchantments of the fancy- 
fair, then did Gertrude conclude her admonition. 

“Here, my sweet love, is another crystal box, which [ have bought asa keep- 
sake for you—and which I give you on one condition, that you never spend the 
new, and bright half crown, which I have placed as a monitor within it. Keep 
both, my Ellen, in remembrance of to day ; and whenever you are tempted to 
be careless of your treasures, or to yield to inclinations which your better judg 
ment would condemn, let the sight of the crystal box remind you how soon those 
treasures may be lost to you for cver, and how one idle moment may render nu- 
| gatory years of steady perseverance and caution; and let the recollection of the 
Lost Half-crown teach you, also, that losses and disappointments are [elt with a 
ten-fold bitterness, when they are the result of our own folly.” 

Ellen assented to the proposal ; —and Ellen has since passed from childhood to 
girlhood—and from girlhood to maturer years ; but she still preserves the crystal 
box, from within which the important silver token has never been removed ;— 
for amidst various trials and disappointmeats, of which her iofantine gricf was 
indeed but too truly atype, she has ever felt the valne of the lesson it inculcated 
—and thankfully acknowledges the benefit she has derived from Gertrude’s 
| keepsake, and her own mischance of THe Lost HALF-crowNn.—Fricndship's Of- 
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checked Gertrude’s reproof in the arbour, when, trying to smile amidst her fast- | 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
Fellow citizens of the Senate 

and House of Representatives : 

I congratulate you onthe favorable circumstances in the coadition of our 
country, under which you reassemble for the perfurmance of your official du- 
ties. Though the anticipations of an abundant harvest have not every where 
been realized, yet, on the whole, the labors of the husbandman are rewarded 
with a bountiful return ; industry prospers in its various channels of business 
and enterprise ; general health again prevails through our vast diversity of 
clime ; nothing threatens, from abroad, the continuance of external piece ; nor 
has any thing at home impaired the strength of those fraternal and domestic 
ties which constitute the only guaranty to the success and permanency of our 
happy Union, and which, formed in the hour of perii, have hitherto been honora- 
bly sustained through every vicissitude in our national affairs. These blessings, 
which evince the care and beneficence of Providence, call for our devout aad 
fervent gratitude. 

We have not less reason to be grateful for other bounties bestowed by the 
same munificent hand and more exc!usively our own, 

The present year cloaes the first half century of our federal institutions ; and 
our system—differing from all «thers in the acknowledged, practical, and un- 
limited operation which it has for so Jong a pericd given to the sovereignty of 
the people—has now been fully tested by experience. 

The constitution devised by our forefathers asthe frame work and bond of that 
system, then untried, has become a settled formof government; not only pre- 
serving and protecting the great principles upon which it was founded, but won- 
derfully promoting individual happiness and private interests. Though subject 
to change and entire revocation, whenever deemed inadequate to all these pur- 
poses, yet such is the wisdom of its construction, and so stable has been the 
public sentiment, that it remains unaltered except in matters of detail, com- 
paratively unimportant. It has proved amply sufficient for the various emergen- 
cies incident to our condition asa nation. A formidable foreign war; agitating 
collisions between domestic, and in some respects, rival sovereignties—tempta- 
tions to interfere in the intestine commotions of neighbouring countries ; the dan- 
gerous influences that arise in periods of excessive prosperiiy ; and the anti-re- 
publican tendencies of associated wealth—these, with other trials not less formi- 
dable, have all been encountered, and thus far successfully resisted. 

{t was reserved for the American Union to test the advantages of a Govern- 
ment entirely dependant on the continval exercise of the popular will; and our 
experience has shown that it is as beneficent in practice as it ie just in theory. 
Each successive change made in our local institutions has contributed to extend 
the right of suffrage, has increased the direct influence of the mass of the com- 
munity, given greater freedom to individual exertion and restricted more and 
more, the powers of government; yet the intelligence, prudence, and patriotism 
of the people have kept pace with the augmenied responsibility. In no country 
has education been so widely diffused. Domestic peace has no where so largely 
reigned. The close bonds of social intercourse have in no instance prevailed 
with such barmony over a space sovast. All forms of religion have united, for 
the first time, to diffuse charity and piety, because, for the first time in the his- 
tory of nations, all have been totally untrammelied and absolutely free. 

The deepest recesses of the wilderness have been penetrated ; yet, instead of 
the rudeness in the social condition consequent upon such adventures else- 
where, numerous communities have sprung up, already unrivalled in prosperity, 
general intelligence, internal tranquillity, and the wisdom of their political insti- 
tutions. Internal improvement, the fruit of individual enterprise, fostered by the 
protection of the states, has added new links to the confederation, and fresh re- 
wards to provident industry. Deubtful questions of domestic policy have been 
quietly settled by mutual forbearance ; and agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures, minister to each other. ‘Taxation and public debt, the burdens which 
bear so heavily upon all other countries, have pressed with comparative lightness 
upon ue. Without one entangling alliance, our frieudship is prized by every na- 
tion ; and the rights of our citizens are every where respected, because they are 
known to be guarded by a united, sensitive and watchful people. 

To this practical operation of our institutions, so evident and successful, we 
owe that increased attachment to them which is among the most cheering exhi- 
bitions of popular sentiment, and will prove their best security, in ime to come, 
against foreign or domestic assault 

This review of the results of our institutions, for half a century, without excit- 
ing a spirit of vain exultation, should serve iv impress upon us the great principles 
from which they have sprung; constant aud direct supervision by the people 
over every public measure; strict forbearance on the part of the Government 
from exercising any doubtful or disputed powers ; and a cautious abstinence from 
all interference with concerns which properly belong, and are best left to state 
regulations and individual enterprise. 

Full information of the state of our foreign affairs having been recently on dif- 
fereut occasions, submitted to Congress, | deem it necessary now to bring to 
your notice such events as have subsequently occurred, or are of such impor- 
tance as to reguire particular attention 

The most amicable dispositions continue to be exhibited by all the nations with 
whom the Government and citizens of the United States have an habitual inter- 
course. At the date of my last annual message, Mexico was the only nation 
which could not be included in sv gratifying a reference to our foreign rela- 
tions. 

I am happy to be now able to inform you that an advance has been made 
towards the adjustment of our difficulties with that Republic, and the restoration 
of the customary good feeling between the two nations. This important change 
has been effected by conciliatory negotiations, that have resulted in the conclusion 
of a treaty between the two Governments, which, when ratified, will refer to the 
arbitrament of a friendly power all the subjects of controversy between us grow- 
ing out of injuries to individuals. There is at present, also, reason to believe that 
an equitable settlement of all disputed points will be attained without further dif- 
ficulty or unnecessary delay, and thus authorize the free resumption of diplomatic 
intercourse with our sister Republic. 

With respect to the North Eastern boundary of the United States, no official 
correspondence between this Government and that of Great Britain, has passed 
since that communicated to Congress towards the close of their last session. 
The offer to negotiate a convention for the appointment of a joint commission of 
survey and exploration, | am, however, assured will be met by her Majesty’s 

Government in a conciliatory and friendly spirit, and instructions to enable the 
| British Minister here to conclude such an arrangement will be transmitted to 
him without needless delay. It is hoped and expected that those instructions 
will be of a liberal character, and that this negotiation, if successful, will prove 
to be an important step towards the satisfactory and final adjustment of the con 
troversy. 

[had hoped that the respect for the laws, and regard for the peace and honour 
of their own country, which bas ever characterized the citizens of the United 
States, would have prevented any portion of them from using any means to pro- 
mote insurrection in the territory ofa power with which we are at peace, and with 
which the United States are desirous of maintaining the most friendly relations. 
I regret deeply, however, to be obliged to inform you that this has not been the 
case. Information has been given to me, derived from official and other sources, 
that many citizens of the United States have assoc.ated together to make hostile 
incursions from vur territory into Canada, and to aid and abet insurrection there, 
in violation of the obligations and laws of the United States, and in open disregard 
of their own duties as citizens, This information has been in part confirmed, 
by a hostile invasion actually made by citizens of the United States, in conjunc- 
tion with Canadians and others, and accompanied by a forcible seizure of the 
property of our citizens, and an application thereof to the prosecution of mili- 
tary operations against the authorities and people of Canada. 


The result of these criminal assaults upon the peace and order of a neighbour- 
ing country have been, as was to be expected, fatally destructive to the misguid- 
ed or deluded persons engaged in them, and highly injurious to those in whose 
behalf they are professed to have been undertaken. The authorities in Canada, 
from intelligence received of such intended movements among our citizens, 
have feit themselves obliged totake precautionary measures against them ; 
have actually embodied the militia, and assumed an attitude to repel invasion 
to which they believed the Colonies were exposed from the United States. A 
state of feeling on both sides of the frontier has thus been produced, which 
called for prompt and vigorous interference. If an insurrection existed in Cane- 
da, the amicable dispositions of the United States towards Great Britain, as well 
as their duty to themselves, would lead them to maintain a strict neutrality, and 
toresirain their-citizens from all vivlation of the laws which have been passed 
for its enforcement. 

But this Government recognizes a still higher obligation to repress all at- 
tempts on the part of its citizens to disturb the peace of a country where order 
prevails, or has been reestablished. Dep:edations by our citizens upon nations 
al peace with the United Staies, or combinations for committing them, have 
at all times been regarded by the American Government and people with tho 
grea’est abhorrence. Military incursions by our citizens into countries so 
situated, and the commission of acts of violence on the members thereof, in 
order to effect a change in its government, or under any pretest whatever, have, 
from the commencement of our Government been held equally criminal on the 
part of those engaged in them, and as much deserving of punishment as would 
| be the disturbance of the public peace by the perpetration of similar acts within 
| our own territory 
| By no country or persons have these invaluable principles of international law 
| —principles, the strict observance of which is so indispensable to the preservation 
| of social order in the world—bcen more earnestlycherished or sacredly respected 
than by those great anc good men who first declared, and finally established, 
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the independence of our own country. They promulgated and maintained | the general business of the community, deeply affected as it has been, is reviving 


them at an early and critical period in our history ; they were subsequently em- 
bodied in legislative euactments of a high penal character, the faithful enforce- 
ment of which has hitherto been, and will, I trust, always continue to be, regard- 
ed as a duty inseparably associated with the maintenance of our national henor. 
That the people of the United States should feel an interest in the spread of 
political institutions as free as they regard their own to be, is natural; nor can a 
sincere solicitude for the success of all those who are, at any time, in good faith 
struggling for their acquisition, be imputed to our citizens as a crime. With 
the entire freedom of opinion, and an undisguised expression thereof, on their 

rt, the Government has neither the right nor, I trust, the disposition to 
interfere. But whether the interest or the honor of the United States require, 
that they should be made a party to any such struggle, and, by inevitable con- 


sequence, to the war which is waged in its support, is a question which, by our | 


constitution, is wisely left to Congress alone to decide. 
It is, by the laws already made, criminal in our citizens to embarrass or antic- 


pate that decision, by unauthorised military operations on their part.— Offence 
of this character, in addition to their crrminality as violations of the laws of our 


country, have a direct tendency to draw down upon our citizens at large the 
multiplied evils of a foreign war, and expose to injurious imputations the good 
faith and honor of the country. As such they deserve to be put down with 
prodmtitude and decision. I cannot be mistaken, I am confident, in counting 
-on the cordial and general concurrence of our fellow citizens in this sentiment. 
A copy of the psoclamat on which I have felt it my duty to issue, is herewith 
communicated. I cannot but hope that the good sense aud tpatriotism, the re- 
gard for the honor and reputation of their country, the respect for the laws which 
they have themselves enacted for their own government, and the love of order 
for which the mass of our people have been so long and so justly distinguished, 
willdeter the comparatively few who are ergaged in them froma further pro- 
secution of such despesate enterprises. In the mean time, the existing laws 
hhve been, and will continue to be, faithfully executed ; and every effort will be 
made to carry them out in their full extent. Whether they are sufficient or 
not, to meet the actual state of things on the Canadian frontier, it is for Congress 
to decide. ‘ tgur’ 

It will appear fromthe correspondence herewith submitted, that the Govern- 
ment of Russia declines a renewal of the fourth article of the Convention of 
April, 1824, between the United States and his Imperial Majesty, by the third 
article of which it is agreed that ‘“ hereafter there shall not be formad by the c'- 
tizens of the United States, or under the authority of the said Sjates,/any estab- 
lishment upon the northwest coast of America, nor in any of the Islands adja- 
cent, to the north of 54 degrees, 40 minutes of north latitude; and that in the 
sane manner there shall be none formed by the Russian subjects, or under the 
authority of Russia, soath of the same parallel ;” and by the fourth article ‘ that 
during a term of ten years, counting from the signature of the present conven- 
tion, the ships of both powers, or which belong to their citizens or subjects re- 
spectively, nay reciprocally frequent without any hindrance whatever, the inte- 
rior seas, gulfs, harbors, and creeks, upon the coast mentioned in the preceding 
article, for the purpose of fishing and trading with the natives of the country.” 
The reasons assigned for declining to renew the provisions of this article, are, 
briefly, that the only use made by our citizens of the privilege it secures to 
them, has been to supply the Indians with spirituous liquors, ammunitions and 
fire-arins ; thet this traffie has beenexcluded from the Russian trade ; and as the 
supplies furnished from the United States are injurious to the Russian establish- 
ments on the northwest coast, and calculated to produce complaints between 
the two Governments, His Imperial Majesty thinks it for the interest of both 
countries not to accede to the proposition made by the American Government 
for the renewal of the article last referred to. 

The correspondence herewith communicated will show the grounds upon which 
we contend that the citizens of the United States have, independent of the pro- 
visions of the convention of 1824, a right to trade with the natives upon the coast 
in question, at unoccupied places, liable, however, it is admitted, to be at auy 
time extinguished by the creation of Russian establishments at such points. 
This right is denied by the Russian Government, which asserts that, by the 
operation of the treaty of 1834, each party agreed to waive the general right of 
land on the vacant coast on the respective sides of the degree of latitude referred 
to, and accepted in lieu thereof, the mutual privileges mentioned in the fourth 
article. ‘The capital and tonnage employed by our citizens in their trade with 
the northwest coast of America, will, perhaps, on adverting to the official state- 
ments of the commerce and navigation of the United States for the last few years 
be deemed too inconsiderable in amount to attract much attention ; yet the sub- 
ject may, in other respects, deserve the careful consideration of Congress. 

I regret to state that the blockade of the principal ports on the eastern coast of 
Mexico, which, in consequence of differences between the Republic and France, 


was instituted in May last, unfortunately still continues, enforced by a competent | 


French naval force, and is necessarily embarrassing to our own trade in the gulf, in 
common with that of other natious. Every disposition, however, is believed to 
exist on the part of the French Government, to render this measure as little one- 
rous as practicable to the interests of the citizensof the United States, and to 
those of neutral commerce; and it is to be hoped that an early settlement of 
the difficulties between France and Mexico, will soon re-establish the harmonious 
relations formerly subsisting between them, and again open the ports of that Re- 
public tu the vessels of ali friendly nations. 


A convention for marking that part of the boundary between the United States 


and the Republic of Texas, which extends from the mouth of the Sabine to the 


Red River, was coneluded and signed at this city on the 25th of Aprillast. It | 


as since been ratified by both governments; aml seasonahle measures wili be 
taken to carry it into effect on the part of the United States 

The application of that Republic for admission into this Union, mae in Au- 
gust, 1837, and which was declined for reasons already made known to you, has 
been formally withdrawn, as will appear from the accompanying copy of the note 


of the Minister Plenipotentiary of Texas, which was presented to the Secretary | 


of State on the occasion of the exchange of the ratifications of the Convention 
above men'ioned. 

Copies of the convention with Texas, of a commercial treaty coacluded with 
the King of Greece, and of a similar treaty with the Peru Bolivian Confedera- 
tion, the ratifications of which have been recently exchanged, accomp ny this 
message for the information ef Congress, and for such legislative enactments as 
may be found necessary or expedient in relation to either of them. 

To watch over and foster the interests of a gradually increasing and widoly 
extended commerce; to guard the rights of American citizens, whom business 
or pleasure, or otber motives may tempt into distant climes, and at the same 
time to cultivate those sentiments of mutual respect and good will which experi- 
ence has proved so beneficial in international intercourse, the Government of | 
the United Siates has deemed it expedient, fiom time to time, to establish diplo 
matic connections with different foreign States, by the appointment of represen- 
tatives to reside within their respective territories. I am gratified to be enab!ed 
to announce to you that, since the close of your last session, these relations have 
been opened under the happiest auspices with Austria and the T'wo Sicilies ; that 
new nominations have been made in the respective missions of Russia, Brazil, 
Belgium, and Sweden and Norway, in this country; and that a Minister-Extra- | 
ordinary bas been received, accredited to this Government from the Argentine 
Confederation 

The available balance in the Treasury on the first of January next, is estimated 
at $2,765,342 —The receipts of the year, from customs and lands, wil! proba- | 
bly amount to $20,615,598. These usual sources of revenue have been increas- 
ed by an issue of Treasury notes, of which less than eight millions of dollars, in- 
cluding interest and principal, will be outstanding at the end of the year, and by | 
the sale of one of the bonds of the Bank of the United States, for $2 254,871. 
The aggregate of means from these and other sources, with the balance on band 
on the first of January last, has been applied to the payment of appropriations 
made by Congress. The whole expenditure for the year, on their account, 1n- 
cluding the redemption of more than eight millions of Treasury notes, constitu- 
tes an aggregate of about forty millions of dollars and will still leave in the ‘T'rea- 
sury the balance before stated 

Nearly eight millions of dollars of Treasury notes are to be paid during the 
coming year, in addition to the ordinary appropriations for the support of govern- 
ment. For both these purposes, the resources of the Treasury will unduubtedly 
be sufficient, if the charges upon it are not increased beyond the annual esti- 
mates. No excess, however, is likely to exist ; nor can the postponed instalment 
of the surplus revenue be deposited with the States, nor any considerable appro- 
priations beyond the estimates be made, without causing a deficiency in the Trea- 
sury. The great caution, advisable at all times, of limiting appropriations to the 
wants of the public service, is rendered necessary ut present vy the prospective and 
rapid reduction of the tariff; while the vigilant jealousy, evidently excited among 
the people by the occurrences of the last few vears, assures that they expect 
from tueir representatives, and will sustain them in the exercise of the most 
rigid economy. Much can be effected by postponing appropriations not immedi- 
ately required for the ordinary public service, or for any pressing emergency ; and 
much by reducing the expenditures where the entire and immediate accomplish- 
ment of the objects in view is not indispensable. 

When we call to mind the recent and extreme embarrassments produced by | 
excessive issues of bank paper, aggravated by the unforseen withdrawal of much | 
foreign capital, and the inevitable derangement arising from the distribution of 
of the surplus revenue among the States as required by Congress; and consider 
the heavy expenses incurred by the removal of Indian tribes ; by the military ope- 
rations in Florida; and on acconnt of the unusually large appropriations made | 
at the last two annual sessions of Congress for other objects; we have striking 
evidence, in the present efficient state of our finances, of the abundant resources 
of the country to fulfil alj its obligaions. Nor is it less gratifying to tind that 


| he moneys must in their collection and disbursement, pass twice through the 
hands of public officers, in whatever manner they are intermediately kept. 





tory settlement of the question 
‘ 


with additional vigor, chastened by the lessons of the past, and animated by the 
hopes of the future. By the curtailment of paper issues; by curbing the san- 
guine and adventurous spirit of speculation; and by the honorable application of 
all available means to the fulfilment of obligations, cuntidence bas been restored 
both at home and abroad, aud ease and facility secured to all the operations of 
trade. 

The agency of the government in producing these results has been as efficient 

as its powers and means permitted. By withholding from the States the deposite 
| of the fourth instalment, and leaving several millions at long credits with the 

banks, principally in one section of the country, and more immediately beneficial 
| to it; and, at the same time, aiding the banks and commercial communities in 
"other sections, by pustponing the payment of bonds for duties io the amount of 
between four and five millions of dollars; by an issue of Treasury notes as a 
means to enable the Government to meet the consequences of their indulgen- 
cies, but affording, at the same time, facilities for remittance and exchange ; 
and by steadily declining toemploy as geveral depositories of the public revenues, 
or receive the notes, of all banks which refused to redeem them with specie ; by 
these measures, aided by the favorable action of some of the banks, and by the 
support and co-operation of a large portion of the community, we have witnessed 
an early resumption of specie payments in our great commercial capital, prompt- 
ly followed in almost every part of the United States. ‘This result has been 
alike salutary to the true interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ; 
to public morals, respect for the laws, and that confidence between man and 
man which is so essential in all our social relations. 

The contrast between the suspension of 1814 and that of 1837 is most strik- 
|ing. The short duration of the latter: the prompt restoration of business ; the 
| evident benefits resulting from an adherence by the Government to the constitu- 
| tional standard of value, instead of sanctioning the suspension by the receipt of 
| irredeemable paper ; and the advantages derived from the large amount ef specie 
| tutroduced into the country previous to 1837, afford a valuable illustration of the 
| true policy of the Government in such a erisis. Nor can the comparison fail to 
| remove the impression that a national bank is necessary in such emergencies. 
| Not only were specie payments resumed without its aid, but exchanges have also 
| been more rapidiy restored than when it existed: thereby showing that private 
| capital, enterprise, and prudence are fully adequate to those ends. On all these 
| points experience seems to have confirmed the views heretofore submitted to 
| Congress. We have been saved the mortification of seeing the distresses of the 
| community for the third time seized on to fasten upon the country so dangerous 
| an institution ; and we may also hope that the business of individuals will here- 
| after be relieved from the injurious effects of a continued agitation of that dis- 
turbing subject. 

The limited influence of a national bank in averting derangement in the ex 
changes of the country, or in compelling the resumption of specie payments, is 
now not less apparent than its tendency to increase inordinate speculation by sud- 
den expansions and cuntractions, its disposition to create panic and embarrass- 
ment for the promotion of its designs, its interference with politics, and its far 
greater power for evil than fur good, either in regard tothe local institutions or 
the operations of the Government itself. What was in these respects but appre- 
bension or opinion, when a national bank was first-established, now stands con- 
firmed by humiliating experience. The scenes through which we have passed 
conclusively prove how little our commerce, agriculture, manufactures, or fi- 
nances, require such an institution, and what dangers are attendant on its power 
—a power, I trust, neverto be conferred by the American people upon their 
Government, and still less upon individuals not responsible to them forits una- 
| voidable abuses. 

My conviction of the necessity of future legislative provisions forthe safe 
| keeping and disbursement of the public moneys, and my opinion in regard to 
; the measures best adapted to the accomplishment of those objects, have been 
| already submitted to you. These have been strengthened by recent events ; and 
| in the full conviction that time and experience must still further demonstrate 
| their propriety, I feel it my duty, with respectful deference to the conflicting views 
of others, again to invite your atiention to them. 

With the exception of limited sums deposited in the few banks still employed 
under the act of 1836, the amounts received for duties, and, with very inconsi- 
derable exceptions, those accruing from lands also, have, since the general sus- 
pension of specie payments by the deposite banks, been kept and disbursed by 
ihe treasurer, uader his general legal powers, subject to the superintendence of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘The propriety of defining more specifically, and 
of regulating by law, the exercise of this wide scope of executive discretion 








| bas been already submitted to Congress. 

A change in the office of collector at one of our principal ports, has brought 
to light a defalcation of the gravest character, the particulars of which will be 
laid before you in a special report from the Secretary of the Treasury. By his 
| report and the accompanying documents, it will be seen that the weekly returns 
of the defaulting officer apparently exhibited, throughout, a faithful administra- 
tion of the affairs intrustedto his management. It, however, now appears that 
he commenced abstracting the public moneys stortly after his appointment, and 
coutinued to do so, progressively increasing the amount, for the term of more 
| than seven years, embracing a portion of the period during which the public 
| moneys were deposited in the Bank of the United States, the whole of that of 
the State bank deposite system, and coneluding only on his retirement from of- 
fice, after that system had substantially failed, in consequence of the suspension 
| of specie payments. 

The way in which this defalcation was so long concealed, and the steps taken 
to indemnify the United States, as far as practicable, against loss, will also be 
presented to you. The case is one which imperatively claims the attention of 
Congress, and furnishes the strongest motives for the establishment of a more 
severe and secure system for the safe keeping and disbursement of the public 
moneys than any that has heretofore existed. 

It seems proper, at all events, than by an carly enactment, similar to that of 
other counties, the application of public money by an officer of Government to 
private uses, should be made a felony, and visited with severe and iguominious 
ponishinent. This is already, in effect, the law in respect to the iaint, and has 
been productive of the most salutary results. Whatever system is adopted, such 
an enactment would be wise as an independent measure, since much of the pub- 


The Government, it must be admitted, iis been from its commencement com- 
paratively fortunate inthis respect. But the appointing power cannot always be 
well advised in its selections, and the experience of every country has sbown 
that public officers are not at all times proof against temptation. It is a duty, 
therefore, which the Government owes, as well to the interests committed to its 
care as to the officers themselves, to provide every guard against transgressions 
of this character, that is consistent with reason and humanity. Congress can- 
not be too jealous of the conduct of those who are intrusted with the public 
money, and I shail at all times be disposed to encourage a watchful discharge of 
this duty. If a more direct co-operation on the part of Congress, in the super- 
vision of the conduct of the officers intrusted with the custody and application 
of the public money is deemed desirable, it will give me pleasure to assist 
the establishment of any judicious and constitutional plan by which that object 
may be accowplished. You will, in your wisdom, determine upon the propriety 
of adopting such a plan, and upon the measure necessary to its effectual execu- 
tion. When the late Bank of the United States was incorporated, and made 
the depository of the public moneys, a right was reserved to Congress to in- | 
spect, at its pleasure, by a committee of that body, the books and proceedings of | 
the bank. . 

In one of the States whose banking institutions are supposed to rank amongst 





the first in point of stability, they are subjected to constant examination by com- 
missioners appointed for that purpose, and much of the success of its banking | 
system is attributed to this watchful supervision. The same course has also, in 
view of its beneficial operation, been adopted by an adjoining State, fav ourably 
known for the care it has always bestowed upon whatever relates to its fipancial | 
concerns. I submit to your consideration whether a committee of Congress | 
mightnot be profitably employed in inspecting, at such intervals as might be 
deemed proper, the affairs and accounts of officers intrusted with the custody of 
the public moneys. ‘The frequent performance of this duty might be made obli- 
gatory on the committee in respect to those officers who have large sums in their 
possession, and left discretionary in respect to others. They might report to the 
Executive such defalcations as were found to exist, with a view to prompt remo- 
val from the office unless the default was satisfactorily accounted for; and report, 
also, to Congress, at the commencement of each session, the result of their ex- 
amination and proceedings. 

It does appear to me that, with a subjection of this class of public officers to 
the general supervision of the Executive, to examinations by * committee of 
Congress at periods of which they shou!d have no previous notice, and to prose- 
cution and punishment for felony, for every breach of trust, the safe keeping of 
the public moneys, under the system proposed, might be p!aced on a surer foun- 
dation than it has ever occupied since the establishment of the Government 

The Secretary of the Treasury will lay before you additional informa’ion con- 
taining new details on this interesting subject. To these | ask your early atten- 
tion. That it should have given rise to great diversity of opinion cannot be a 
subject of surprise. After the collection and custody of the public moueys had 
been for so many years connected with, and subsidiary to, the advancement of 
private interesis, a return to the simple and self-cenying ordinances of the con- 
stitution couid pot but be difficult. But time and free discussion eliciting the 
sentiments of the people, and aided by that conciliatory spirit which has ever 
characterized their course on great emergencies, were relied upon for a gatisfac- 








Already has this anticipation on une important point at least—the impropriety 
of diverting public money to private purposes—been fully realized. There is no 
reason to suppose that legislation upon that branch of the subject would now be 
embarrassed by a difference of opinion, or fail to receive the support of a large 
majority of our constituents. The connexion which formerly existed between 
the government and banks was in reality injurious to both as well as to the general 
interests of the community at large. It aggravated the disasters of trade and 
the derangements of commercial intercourse, and administered new excitement 
and additional means to wild and reckless speculations, the disappointments of 
which threw the country into convulsions of panic and all but produced violence 
and bloodshed. ‘The imprudent expansion of bank credits, was the natural result 
of the command of the revenues of the state, furnished the resources for un- 
bounded license in every species of adventure, reduced industry from its regular 
and salutary occupations by the hope of abundance without labour, and deranged 
the social state by tempting all trades and professions into the vortex of specula- 
tion on remote contingencies. 

The same wide-spreading influence impeded also the resources of the Govern- 
ment, curtailed its useful operations, embarrassed the fulfilment of its obligations, 
and seriously interfered with the execution of the laws. Large appropriations 
and oppressive taxes are the natural consequences of such a connection, since 
they increase the profits of those who are allowed to use the public funds, and 
make it their interest that money should be accumulated and expenditures mul- 
tiplied. It is thus that a concentrated money power is tempted to become an 
active agent in political affairs, aud ail past experience has shown on which side 
that influence will be arrayed. We deceive ourselves if we suppose that it ever 
will be found asserting and supporting the rights of the community at large, in 
Opposition to the claims of the few. 

In a Government whose distinguishing characteristic shou!d be a diffusion and 
equalization of its benefits and berdens, the advantage of individuals will be 
augmented at the expense of the mass of the people. Nor is it the nature of 
combinations for the acquisition of legislative influence, to confine their intefer- 
ence to the sing'e object for which they were originally formed. 

The temptation to extend it to other matters, is, on the contrary not unfre- 
quently too strong to be resisted. The influence, in the decision of public affairs, 
of the community at large is, therefore, in no slight danger of being sensibly and 
injuriously affected by giving to a comparatively small, but very efficient class, 
a direct and exclusive personal interest in so important a portion of the iegisla- 
tion of Congress as that which relates to the cus'ody of the public moneys. If 
laws acting upou Private interests cannot always be avuided, they should be con- 
fined within the narrowest limits, and left wherever possible, to the Legislature 
of the States. When not thus restricted, they lead to combinations of powerful 
associations, foster an influence necessarily selfish, and turn the fair course of 
legislation to sinister ends, rather than to objects that advance public liberty, 
and promote the public good. 

The whole subject now rests with you, and I cannot but express a hope that 
some definite measure will be adopted at the present session. 

It will not, I am sure be deemed out of place for me here to remark, that the 
declaration of my views in opposition to the policy of employing banks as deposi- 
tories of the government funds, cannot justly be construed as indicative of hosti- 
lity, official or personal, to these institutions ; or to repeat, in this form, and its 
connection with the subject, opinions which I have uniformly entertained, and 
on all proper occasions expressed. Though always opposed to their creation in 
the form of exclusive privileges, and, as a State magistrate, aiming by appropriate 
legislation to secure the commoni'y against the consequences of their occasional 
mismanagement, I have yet ever wished to see them protected in the exercise of 
rights conferred by law, and have never doubted their utility, when properly ma- 
naged, in promoting the interests of trade, and, through that channel, the other 
interests of the community. To the General Government they present them- 
selves merely as State institutions, having no necessary connection with its legis- 
lation or its administration. Like other State establishments, they may be used 
or not in conducting the affairs of the Government, as public policy, and the ge- 
neral interes's of the Union may seem to require. 

The only safe or proper principle upon which their intercourse with the Go- 
vernment can be regulated, is that which regulates their intercourse with the 
private citizen—the conferring of mutnal benefils. When the Government can 
accomplish a financial operation better with the aid of the banks than without, it 
should be at liberty to seek that aid as it would the services of a private banker, 
or other capitalists or agents, giving the preference to those who wiil serve it on 
the best terms. Nor can there ever exist an interest in the officere of the Ge- 
neral Government, as such, inducing them to embarrass or annoy the State banks 
any more than to incur the hostility of any other class of State institutions, or of 
private citizens. It is not in the natura of things that hostility to those institu- 
tions can spring from this source, or any opposition to their course of business 
except when they themselves depart from the objects of their creation, and at- 
tempt to wsurp powers not conferred upon thenf, or to subvert the standard of 
value established by that constitution. While opposition to their regular apera- 
tions cannot exist in this qnarter, resistance to any attempt to make tne Govern- 
ment dependent upon them for the successful administration of public affairs, is 
a matter of duty, as I trust it ever will be of inclination, no matter from what 
motive or consideration the attempt may originate. 

It is no more than just to the banks to say, that, in the late emergency, most 
of them firmly resisted the strongest temptations to extend their paper issues, 
when apparently sustained in a suspension of specie payments by public opinion, 
even though in some cases invited by legislative enactments. To this honoura- 
ble course, aided by the resistance of the General Government, acting in obe- 
dience to the constitution and laws of the United States, to the introduction of 
an irredeemable paper medium, ray be attributed, in a great degree, the speedy 
restoration of our currency to a sound state, and the business of the country to 
its wonted prosperity. The banks have but to continue in the same safe course, 
and be content in their appropriate sphere, to avoid all interference from the Gen- 
eral Government, and to derive from it all the protection and benefits which it 
bestows on other State establishments, on the people of the states, and on the 
states themselves. In this, their true position, they cannot but secure the con- 
fidence and good will of the people and the Government, which they can only 
lose when, lecping from their legitimate sphere, they attempt to control the le- 
gislation of the country, and pervert the operations of the Government to their 
own purpose. . , 

Our experience under the act passed at the last session, to grant pre-emption 
rights to settlers on the public lands, has as yet been too limited to enable us to 
pronounce with safety upon the efficacy of its provisions to carry out the wise 
and liberal policy of the Government in that respect. There is however, the best 
reason to anticipate favourable results from its operation. The recommendations 
formerly submitted to you, in respect to a graduation of the price of the public 
lands, remain to be finally acted upon. Having fonnd no reason to change the 
views then expressed, your attention to them is again respectfully requested. 

Every proper exertion has been made, and will be conticued, to carry out the 
wishes of Congress in relation to the tobacco trade, as indicated in the several 
resolutions of the House of Representatives and the legislation of the two branch - 
es. A favorable impression has, I trust, been msde in the different foreign coun- 
tries to which particular attention has been «directed, and although we cannot 
hope for an early change in their policy, 48 In many of thema convenient and 
large revenue is derived from monopoles in the fabrication and sale of this article, 
yet, as these monopolies are reallv injurious to the people where they are estab- 
lished, and the revenue derived from them may be less injuriously and with equal 
facility obtained from another and a liberal system of administration, we cannot 
doubt that ovr efforts wiil be eventually crowned with success, if persisted in 
with temperate firmness, and sustained by prudent legislation. ; 

In recommendieg to Congress the adoption of the necessary provisons at this 
session for taking the next census, or enumeration of the inhabitants of the Uni- 
ted States, the suggestion presents itself whether the scope of the measure might 
not be usefully extended by causing it to embrace authentic statistical returns of 
the great interests specially intrusted to, or necessarily affected by, the legislation 
of Congress. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of War presents a satisfactory ac- 
count of the state of the army and of the several branches of the public service 
confided to the superintendence of that officer. ‘ 

The law increasing and organizing the military establishment of the United 
States has been nearly carried into effect, and the army has been extensively and 
usefully employed during the past season, , 

I would again call to your notice the subjects connected with and essential to 
the military defences of the country, which were submitted to you at the last 
session ; but which were not acted upon, as is supposed, for want of time, The 
most important of them is the organization of the militia on the maritime and in- 
land frontiers. This measure is deemed important, as it is believed that it will 
furnish an effective volunteer force in aid of the regular army, and may form the 
basis for a gencral system of organization for the entire militia of the United 
States. The erection of a national foundry and guopowder manufactory, and 
one for making small arms, the latter to be situated at some point west of the 
Alleghany mountains, all appear to be of sufficient importance to be again urged 
upon your attention 

The plan proposed by the Secretary of War for the distribution of the forces 


of the United States in time of peace, is well calculated to promote regularity 
and economy in the fiscal administration of the service, to preserve tbe discipline 
of the troo; s, and to render them available for the maintenance of the peace, and 
tranquillity of the country. With this view, likewise, I recommend the adoption 
of the plan presented by that officer for the defence of the western frontier. The 


preservation of the lives and property of our fellow citizens who are settled upon 
that border country, as well as the existence of the Indian population, which 
might be tempted by our want of preparation to rush on their own destruction 
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and attack the white settlements, ail seem to require that this subject sbould be 
acted upon without delay, and the War Department authorized to place that 
country in a state of complete defence against any assault from the numerous 
and warlike tribes which are congregated on that border. : 

It affords me sincere pleasure to be able to apprise you of the entire removal 
of the Cherokee nation of Indians to their new homes west of the Mississippl. 
The measures authorized by Congress at its last session with a view to the long 
standing controversy with them, have had the happiest effects. By an agree- 
ment concluded with them by the commanding genera! in that country, who has 
performed the duties assigned to him on the occasion with commendable energy 
and humanity, their removal has been principally under the conduct of their own 
chiefs, and they have emigrated without any apparent reluctance. 

The successful accomplishment of this important object ; the removal, also, of 
the entire Creek nation, with the exception of a small number of fugitives 
amongst the Seminoles in Florida ; the progress already made towards a speedy 
completion of the Chickasaws, the Choctaws, the Pottawatamies, the Otawas, 
and the Chippewas, with the extensive purchases of Indian lands during the pre- 
sent year, have ren:ered the speedy, and successful result of the long established 
policy of the Government upon the subject of Indian affairs entirely certain. The 
occasion is, therefore, deemed a proper one to place this policy in such a point 
of view as will exonerate the Government of the United States from the unde 
served reproach which has been cast upon it through several successive adminis- 
trations. That a mixed occupancy of the same territory, by the white and red 
man, is incompatible with the safety or happiness of either, is a position in res- 
pect to which there has long since ceased to be room for a difference of opinion. 
Reason and experience have alike demonstrated its impracticability. The bit- 
ter fruits of every attempt heretofore to overcome the barriers interposed by na- 
ture have only been destruction, both physical and moral, to the Indian ; dange- 
rous conflicts of authority between the Federal and States Governments ; and 
detriment to the individual prosperity of the citizen, as well as to the general 
improvement of the country. 

The remedial policy, the principles of which were settled more than thirty 
years ago, under the administration of Mr. Jeffersonn, consists in an extinction, 
for a fair consideration, of the title to all the lands still occupied by the Indians 
within the states and territories of the United States; their remoyal to a country 
west of the Mississippi, much more extensive, and better adapted to their condi- 
tion than that on which they then resided ; the guarantee to them, by the Uni'ed 
States, of their exclusive possession of that country forever, exempt from all in- 
trusions by white men, with ample provisiuns for their security against external 
violence and internai dissentions, and the extension to them of suitable facilities 
for their advancement in civilization. This has not been the policy ef particular 
administrations only, but of each in success:on since the first attempt to carry it 
out under that of Mr. Monroe. A!! have labored for 1ts accomplishment, only 
with different degrees of success. The manner of its execution has, it is true, 
from time to time given rise to conflicts of opinion and unjust imputations; but 
in respect to the wisdoin and necessity of the policy itself, there has not, from 
the beginning, existed a doubt in the mind of any calm, judicious, disinterested 
friend of the [ndian race, accustomed to reflection and enlightened by experience. 

Occupying the double character of contractor on its own account, and guar- 
dian forthe parties contracted with, it was hardly to be expected that the deal- 
ings of the Federal Government with the Indian tribes would escape misrepre- 
sentation. That there occurred in the early settlement of this country, as in all 
others where the civilized race has succeeded to the possessions of the savage, in- 
stauces of oppression and fraud on the part of the former, there is too much reason 
to believe. No such offences can, however, be justly charged upon this govern- 
ment since it became free to pursue its own course. Its dealings with the In- 
dian tribes have been just and friendly throughout; its efforts for their civiliza- 
tion constant, and directed by the best feelings of humanity ; its watchfulness in 
protecting them fiom individual frauds unremitting; its forbearance under the 
keenest provocations, the deepest injuries, the most flagrant outrages, may 
challenge atleast a comparison with any nation, ancient or modern, in similar 
circumstances, and if in future times a powerful, civilized and happy nation 
of Indians shall be found within the limits of this northern continent, it will 

be owing to the consummation of the policy which has been so unjustly as- 
sailed. 

Only a very brief reference to facts in confiimation of this assertion can in this 
form be given, and you are therefore, necesssarily referred to the report of the 
Secretary of War for further details. ‘To the Cherokees, whose care has per- 
haps excited the greatest share of attention and sympathy, the United States 
have granted in fee, witha perpetual guaranty of exclusive and peaceable pos- 
session, 13,554,185 acres of land, on the west side of the Mississippi, eligi- 
bly situated, in a healthy climate, and in all respects better suited to their 
condition than the country they have left, in exchange for only 9,492,160 
acres on the east side of the same river. ‘The United States have in addition 
stipulated to pay them five millions six hundred thousand dollars for their inter- 
est in, and improvements on, the lands thus relinquished, and one million one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand dollars for subsistence and other beneficial purposes , 
thereby putting it in their power to become one of the most wealthy and inde- 
pendent separate communities, of the same extent, in the world. 

By the treaties made and ratified with the Miamies, the Chippewas, the Sioux 
and Sacs and Foxes, and the Winnebagoes, during the last year, the Indian ttle 
to eighteen millions four hundred and fifty-eight acres has been extinquished. 
These purchases have been much more extensive than those of any previous year, 
and have, with other Indian expenses, borne very heavily with the Treasury 
They leave, however, but a small quantity of unbought Indian lands within the 
States and Territories : and the Legislature and Executive were equally sensi- 
ble of the propriety of a final and more speedy extinction of Indian titles with- 
in those limits. The treaties which were, with a single exception, made in pursu- 
ance of previous appropriations, for defraying the expenses, have subsequently 
been ratified by the Senate, and received the sanction of Congress by the ap- 
propriation necessary to carry them into effect. Of the terms upon which tbese 
important negotiations were concluded, I can speak from direct kuowledge: and 
I feel no difficulty in affirming that the interest of the Indians in the extensive ter- 
ritory embraced by them, is to be paid for at its fair value, and that no more favour- 
able terms have been granted to the United States than would have been reason- 
ably expected in a negotiation with civilized men, fully capable of appreciating 
and protecting their own rights. 

For the Indian title to 116,349.897 acres, acquired since the 4th of March, 
1820, the United Siates have paid $72,550,056, in permanent annuities, lands, 
reservations for Indians, expenses of removal and subsistence, merchandise, me. 
cbanical and agricultural establishments, and implements When the heavy ex- 
penses incurred by the United States, and the circumstance that so large a por- 
tion of the entire territory will be forever unsaleable, are considered, and this 
price is compare: with that for which the United States sell their own lands, no 
one can doubt that Justice bas been done to the Indians in these purchases also. 
Certain it is, that the transactiens of the Federal Government with the indians 
have been uniformly characterized by a sincere and parsmount desire to promote 
their welfare ; and it must be a source of the highest gratification to every friend 
to justice and humanity to learn that. notwithstanding the obstructions from time 
to time thrown in its way,and the difficulties which have arisen from the pecu- 
liar and impracticable nature of the Udian character, the wise, and undeviating 
policy of the Government in this, the most difficult of all our relations, foreign 
or domestic, has at length been justified to the world in its near approach toa 
happy and certain consummation. 

The coudition of the tribes which occupy the country set apart for them in 
the west, is highly prosperous, and encourages the hope of their early civiliza- 
tion. They have, for the most part, abandoned the hunter state, and turned 
their attention to agricultural pursuits. All those who have heen established for 
any length of time in that fertile region, maintain themselves by their own indus- 
try. There are among them traders of no inconsiderable capital, and planters 
exporting cutton to some extent; but the greater numberare smallagriculturists, 
living in comfort upon the produce of their farms. The recent emigrants, al- 
though they have in some iustances removed reluctantly’ have readily acquiesced 
in their unavoidable destiny. They have found at once a recompense for past 
sufferings and an incentive to industrious habits, in the abundance and comforts 
around them. ‘There is a reason to believe that all these tribes are friendly in 
their feelings towards the United States ; and it is to be hoped that the acquisi 
tion of individual wealth, the pursuits of agriculture, and habits of industry, will 
gradually subdue their warlike propensities, and incline them to maintain peace 
among themselves. 

To effect this desirable object, the attention of Congress is solicited to the 
measures recommended by the Secretary of War for their future government and 
protection, as well from each other as from the hostility of the warlike tribes 
around them. ‘The policy of the Government has given them a permanent 
home, and guaranteed to them its peaceful and undisturbed possession It only 
remains to give them a government and laws which will encourage industry, and 
secure to them the rewards of theirexertions. The importance of some form 
of Government cannot be too much insisted upon. The earliest effects will be 
to diminish the cause and occasions for hostilities among the tribes, to inspire an 
the observance of laws to which they will have themselvea assented, and to mul- 
tiply the securi'ies of property, and the motives fur selfimprovements. Inti 
mately c6nnected with this subject, is the establishment of the military defences 
recommended by the Secretary of War, which have been already referred tu. 
Without them, the Government will be powerless to redeem its pledges of pro 
tection to the emigrating Indians against the numerous warlike tribes that sur- 
round them, and to provide for the saf: ty of the frontier settlers of bordering 
States. ; 
The case of the Seminoles constitutes at present the only exception to the 
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successful efforts of the Government to remove the Indians to the homes assign- 
ed them, west of the Mississippi. Four hundred left in 1837 and 1838, leaving 
in the country, it is supposed, about 2,000 Indians The continued treacherous 
conduct of those people, the savage and unprovoked murders they have lately 
committed, butchering whole families of the settlers of the Territory, without 
distinction of age or sex, and making their way into the centre and heart of the 
country, so that no part of it is free from their ravages ; their frequent attacks 
on the light-houses along that dangerous coast; and the barbarity with which 
they have murdered the passengers and crews of such vessels as have been 
wrecked upon the reefs and keys which border the Gulf, leave the Government no 
alternative but to continue the military operations against them until they are 
totally expelled from Florida. 

There are other motives which would urge the Government to pursue this 
course towards the Seminoles. ‘The United States have fulfilled in good faith 
all their treaty stipulations with the Indsan tribes, and have, in every other in- 
stance, insisted upon a like performance of their obligations. 


Territory they have relinquished, and, in defiance of their frequent and solemn 
engagements, still continue to wage war against the United States, would not 
only evince a want of constancy on our part, but be of evil example in our inter- 
course with other tribes. Experience has shown that but little is to be gained 
by the marchof armies through a country so intersected with inaccessible swamps 
and marches, and which, from the fatal character of the climate, must be aban- 
doned at the end of the winter. J recommend, therefore, to your attention, the 
plan submitted by the Secretary of War in the accompanying report, for the per- 
manent occupation of the portion of the territory freed from the Indians, and the 
more efficient protection of Florida from their inhuman warfare. 

From the report of the Secretary of the Navy, herewith transmitted, it will ap- 
pear thata large portion of the disposable naval force is either actively employed, or 
infa state of preparation for the purposes of experience and discip|ine, and the pro- 
tection of our commerce. So effectual has been this protection, that, so far as 
the information of Government extends, not a single outrage has been attempted 
on a vessel carrying the flag of the United States, within the present year, in any 
quarter, however distant or exposed. 

The exploring expedition sailed from Norfolk on the 19th of August last ; and 
information has been received of its safe arrival at the island of Madeira. The 
best spirit animates the officers and crew, and there is every reason to anticipate, 
from its efforts, results beneficial to commerce, and honourable to the nation 

It will be seen that no reduction of the force now in commission is conte m- 
plated. The unsettled state of a portion of South America renders it indispen- 
sable that our commerce shouki receive protection in that quarter; the vast and 
increasing interests embarked in the trade of the Indian and China seas, in the 
whale fisheries of the Pacific Ocean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, require equal 
attention to their safety: and a small squadron may be employed to great advan- 
tage on our Atlantic coast, in meeting sudden demands for the re-inforcement of 
other stations, in aiding merchant vessels in distress, in affording active service 
to an additional number of officers, and in visiting the different ports of the 
United States, an accurate knowledge of which is obviously of the highest im- 
portance. 

The attention of Congress is respectfully called to that portion of the report re- 
commending an increase in the number of smaller vessels, and to other sugges- 
tions contained in that document. The rapid increase and wide expansion of our 
commerce, which is every day seeking new avenues of profitable adventure ; 
the absolute necessity of a naval force for its protection precisely in the degree 
of its extension; a due regard to the national rights and honour; the recollection 
of its former exploits, and the anticipation of its future triumphs whenever op- 
portunity presents itself, which he may rightfully indulge from the experience of 
the past; all seem to point to the navy as a most efficient arm of the national de- 
fence, and a proper object of legislative encouragement. 

The progress and condition of the Post Office Department will be seen by re- 
ference to the report of the Postmaster General. The extent of post roads, 
covered by mail contracts, is stated to be 134,818 miles, and the annual transpor- 
tation upon them 34,530,202 miles) The number of post offices in the United 
States is 12,553, and rapidly increasing. The gross revenue for the year ending 
on the SOth day of June last, was $4,262,145 00. The accruing expenditures, 
$4,680,068 00 ; excessof expenditures, $417,923 00. This has been made up 
out of the surplus previously onhand. ‘The cash on hand on the firstinstant, 
was $314,068 00. The revenue for the year ending June 30, 1838, was $161,540 
more than that for the year ending June 30, 1837. The expenditures of the de- 
partment had been graduated upon the anticipation of a largely increased re- 
venue. A moderate curtailment of mail service consequently became necessary, 
and has been effected, to shield the department against the danger of embarrass- 
ment. Its revenue is now improving, and it will svon resume i's onward course 
in the march of improvement. 

Your particular attention is requested to so much of the Postmaster Geueral’s 
report as relates to the transportation of the mails upon railroads. ‘The laws on 
that subject do not seem adequate to secure that service, now become almost es- 
sential to the public interests, and at the same time to protect the department 
from combinations and unreasonable demands. 

Nor can [ too earnesily request your attention to the necessity of providing a 
more secure building for this department. The danger of destruction to which 
its important books and papers are continually exposed, as well from the highly 
combustible character of the building occupied, as from that of others in the vicin- 
ity, calls loudly for protection. 

Your attention is again earnestly invited to the suggestions and recommenda- 
tions submitted at the last sessiun in respect tothe District of Columbia. 

I feel it my duty, also, to bring to your notice certain proceedings at law which 
have recently been prosecuted in this District, in the name of the Uniied States, 
on the relation of Messrs. Stockton and Stokes, ef the state of Maryland, against 
the Postmaster General, and which have resulted in the payment of money out 
of the National Treasury. for the first time since the establishment of the gov- 
ernment, by judicial expulsion exercised by the common law writ of mandamus, 
issued by the circuit court of this District. 

The facts of the case, and the grouuds of jhe proceedings, will be found fully 
stated in the report of the decision ; and any additional information which you 
may desire will be supplied by the properdepartment. No interference in the 
particular case is contemplated. The money has been paid; the claims of ibe 
prosecut.rs have been satisfied ; and the whole subject, so far as they are con- 
cerned, is finally disposed of ; but it is on the supposition that tlhe case may be 
regarded as an authoritive exposition of the law as lt now stands, that I have 
thought it necessary to preseut it to your consideration. 

The object of the application to the circuit court was to compel the Postmas- 
ter-General to carry into effect an award made by the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
under a special act of Congress for the sett!ement of ceriain claims on the relat- 
ors of the Post Office Department, which award the Postmaster-General declined 
to execute in ful!, until be should have further legislative direction en the sub- 
ject. If the duty imposed on the Postmaster-General by that law, was to be 
regarded as one of offic'al nature, belonging to his office as a branch of the Ex- 
ecutive, then it is obvious that the coustitutional competency of the Judiciary to 
direct and control him in its discharge, was necessarily drawn in question. And 
if the duty so imposed on the Postmaster General was to be considered as merely 
ministerial, and not executive, it yet remained to be shown that the circuit court 
of this District had the authority to interfere by mandamus, such a power having 
never before been asserted or claimed by that court. 

With a view to the setilement of these important questiuns, the judgment of 
the circu.t court was carried, by awrit of error, to the supreme court of the 
United States. In the opinion of that tribunal, the duty imposed on the Post- 
master-General was vot an official, executive duty, but one of a merely ministe- 
rial nature. The grave constitutional questions which had been discussed were, 
therefore, excluded from the decision of the case; the court, indeed, expressly 
admitting that, with powers and duties properly belonging te the executive, no 
other department can interfere by the writ of mandamus ; and the question 
\herefore, resolved itself into this: has Congress conferred upon the circuit court 
of vhis District the power to issue such a writ toan officer of the general Gov- 
ernment, commanding him to perform a ministerial act! A majority of the 
court have decided that it has, but have founded their decision upon a process 
of reasoning which, in my judgment, renders further legislative provision indis- 
pensable to the public interests and the equal rdministration of justice. 

It has long since becn decided by the supreme court, that neither that tribunal 
nor the circuit courts of the United States held within the respective states, pos- 
sess the power in question ; but it is now held that this power, denied to botn of 
these high tribunals, (to the former by the constitution, and to the latter by Con- 
gress,) has been, by its legislation, vested in the circuit court of this District 
No such direct grant of power to the circuit court of this District is claimed ; 
but it has been held to result, by necessary implication, from several sections of 
the law establishing the court. One of these sections declares, that the laws of 
Maryland, as they existed at the time of the cession, should be in force in that 
part of the District ceded by that State; and, by this provision, the common law, 
in civil and criminal cases, as it prevailed in Maryland in 1801, was established in 
that part of the District. 

In England, the Court of King’s Bench—because the Sovereign, who, ac- 
cording to the theory of the Constitution, is the fountain of justice, originally 


vat there in person, and is still deemed to be present, in construction of law,— 
alone possesess the high power of issuing the writ of mandamus, not only to infe- 
ror jurisdictions and corporstions, but also to magistrates and others, command- 
ng them, in the King’s name, 10 do what:heir duty requires, in cases where 
there 1s a vested right, and no other specific remedy It bas been held, in the 
case referred to, that, es the supreme court of the United States is, by the Con 


stitution, rendered incompetent to exercise this power, and as the circuit court 
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of this District is a court of general jurisdiction in cuses at common law, and 
the highest court of original jurisdiction in the District, the right to issue the 
writ of mandamus is incident to its common law powers. 

Another ground rulled upon to maintain the power in question, is, that it was 
concluded by fair construction, in the power it granted to the circuit courts of 
the United States, by the act to * provide for the more convenient organization 
of ihe Courts of the United Siates,” passed 13th of February, 1801; that the 
act establishing the circuit court of this District, passed the 27:h day of Februa- 
ry, 1801, conferred upon that court and the judges thereof, the same powers as 
were by law vested in the circuit courts of the United States, and in the judges 
of the said courts; that the repeal of the first mentioned act, which took place 
in the next year, did not divest the circuit court of this District of the authority 
in dispute, but left it still clothed with the powers over the subject which, it is 
is conceded, were not taken away from the circuit courts of the United States, by 
the repealof the act of the 13th of February, 1801. 

Admitting that the adoption of the laws of Maryland for a portion of this 
District confers on the circuitcourt thereof, in that portion, the transcendent ex- 
tra judicial prerogative powers of the Court of King’s Bench, in England, or 
that either of the acts of Congress, by necessary implication, authorze the for- 
mer court to issue a writ of mandamus to an officer of the United States, te 
compel him to perform a ministerial duty, the consequences are, in one respect, 
the same. The result ineither case is, that the officers of the United States, 
stationed in different parts of the United States, are, in respect3to the perform- 
ance of their official duties, subject to differeat laws and a different super- 
vision ; those in the States to one rule, and those in the District of Columbia to 
another and a very different one. Inthe District their official conduct is subjeci 
to a judicial control, from which in the States they are exempt. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist as tothe expediency of vesting such 
a power in the judiciary, in a system of Government cons'ituted like that of the 
United States, all must agree that these disparaging discrepancies in the law and 
in the administration of justice ought not to be permitted to continue ; and as 
Congress alone can provide the remedy, the subject in unavoidably presented to 
your consideration. 


M. VAN BUREN. 
Washington, December 3, 1838. 





By the Sheffield from England. 

By the arrival.of the Sheffield, Captain Allen, we have received London pa- 
pers to the 4th November. 

The whole attention of the English Editors appears to be engrossed in discus- 
sing the prospect of a war with Russia. Accounts from Constantinople of the 
10th Oct. state that Lord Ponsonby had, in consequence of immense preparations 
in progress at Odessa and its neighbourhood, directed Admiral Stopford, to keep 
close to the Dardanelles, in order to watch the movements of the Russians. 
The Schah of Persia had appointed an ambassador, who was to proceed on a 
special mission to England. 

Advices trom Bagdad had been received in Egypt, announcing that other corps 
of British troops had arrived in the Persian Golf, with a small park of artillery, 
ammunition, &c.; that regular communications had been established between 
Busbire and India, and that twe B.itish war vessels were stationed off Bussorah. 
These troops were to serve as rallying points for the numerous malcontents of the 
south western provinces of Persia. 

On the 7th November an explosion of earburetted hydrogen gas took place in 
a coal pit belonging to Henry Curwen, Esy. at Lowca, between three and four 
miles from Whitehaven, Eng., by which forty lives were lost. 

The Journal des Debats announces that the French Government will recom- 
mend to the Chambers the adoption of a bill for reducing by one third the im- 
port duty on Colonial Sugar—that is to say, by 164 francs per 100 kilogrammes, 
or 8} francs per cwt. 

The Commerce states that the Prince of Leuchtenberg, the second son of the 
late Prince Eugene Beauharnois, formerly Viceroy of Italy, was on the point 
of leaving Munich for Russia. His marriage with Princess Olga appeared 
certain, 

Gen. Van Halen has compelled the Carlist Chief Cabrera to raise the siege of 
Caspe, and beaten two or three small Carlist bands in Arragon. 

Rumors of War in India.—The Bombay Courier of the 11th September 
states that the most active warlike preparations were visible in all the presiden- 
cies. ‘Troops from Bengal to the amount of 25,000 men, and 5,000 from Bom- 
bay were to march towards Caubul, and the Nepaulese were to be watched by a 
force from Madras. The Indian government in fact, had shown a determination 
to exhibit activity and energy, in order to overawe, if possible, the Northern Pro- 
vinces ; but the greatest uneasiness was manifest, and the natives did not hesi- 
tate to declare their satisfaction at the prospect of the arrival of the Russians, 
and the probability of their having new masters. In addition to the march of the 
25,000 troops the Anglo-Indian army had been joined by a large force belong- 
ing to Ranjeet Sing, say 50,000 men, and their destination wou'd be towards 
Affghanistan. Itis confideutly to beexpected that this demonstration of intimate 
alliance between Runjeet Sing and the British government would produce a most 
favuurable effect in Affghanistan, and draw its people into a more friendly con- 
nexion with Great Britain. Those who have devoted any attention to the ques- 
tion of the invasion of India from Europe will at once perceive the vast impor- 
tance of establishing British influence in Affghauistan, the only practicable rou:e 
by which any Euro;ean army could reach our Indian possessions. 

“The news of the determination of the Indian government to counteract Ly 
arms the policy of Russia, is among those who are most deeply interested, 
decmed the only course that cou'd be adopted under the circumatances, and it 
will remain to be seen whether the autocrat will dare risk a continental war by 
persevering in his menaces upon India: 

No further intelligence has been received, but the following may be considered 
as the actual! position of affairs in India: 

Thirty thousand troops had been despatched from our Indian Presidencies 
(Calcutta and Bombay) to Affghanistan, with which a body of 50 000 supplied 
by Rurjeet Sing, the old ally of Great Britain, were ex: ected to co-operate. 
This demonstration was designed in tavor of Soojah Schah, one of the cand?- 
dates for the sovereignty of Affehanistan. Kam Ram, another candidate, and 
the present Schab of Herat, had succeeding in raising the siege of that ery— 
conducted under Mahomed Schah, supported by Persians and Russtans—with 
tremendous slaughter, leaving bis edversaty scarcely an opening through which 
to make his ultimate e:cape. Buormagh was pecific in his demonstrat'ons, Ne- 
paul not altogether so, and the Georkhas, in conjunction with Rusaia, endeavor- 
ing throveh their emissaries, to excite both against British interests. 6000 
Russian troops were reporied tu have arrived at Astrabad, a town on the sou'h- 
eastern coast or the Caspian, and another detachment at Kbiva on the north 
east; and Kam Rom was expected to follow up bis success by marching on 
Kandahar and Caubul, and taking possession of both before the arrival of the 
combined troops of the Bntish Presidencies and Runjeet Sing could prevent 
the accomplishment of his purposes. 

The two great roads by which Russia can approach India, as sugge-ted by her 
own agents, employed specifically for the purpose, are by Khiza on the north, 
and by Astrabad on the south of the Caspian. Between these and Affghanis- 
tap, the points through which both routes must pass. lie Nomadic and warlike 
tribes on one side and the Persians onthe other. Herat is the first point of 
Affghanistan in which a possession could be established by the southern route, 
and taking this in connection with the reporied arrival of Russian troops at As- 
trabad, the importance of driving the Persiaus, whom Russia is assisiing, from 
before Herat will be readily estimated, 

Affghanis'an is distracted by internal dissensions—its three great towns, He- 
rat, Caubul, and Kandahar, under the sovereignty of Kam Ram Schab, of the 
Royal branch, and Dort Mahomed Schah, and his brother, of the usurping or 
rebel party. The Schab Soojah, in favor of whom the Anglo-Ind:an demon- 
stravions are supposed to be trade, is another claimant of the Royal branch. 
These two branches—the Royal and the Rebel—are not only in continual 
broils amongst themselves, but, enless when united by a cominon danger «mongst 
the several members of each. Thus they offer the most favourable opporta- 
nity for any neighbouring power, by occasionaly favouring the interests of one 
or the other, and making them natural subservient tu their own subjugation to 
gain possession uf the whole territory—the most important to the preservation 
of our eastern empire. 

War-Office, Oct. 29.—9th Foot: Lt. F. Lushington to be Capt. by p. v. He- 
ron, who rets.; Ens. W. Shelton from 44th Ft. to be Lt. by pur. v. Lushington. 
—14th Do: Ens W, Douglas to be Lt. without p. v. Frith, dec.; Gent Cadet 
kh. G. Wale from RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens v. Douglas.—30th Do.. Ens. Hon. J. 
H. Pery, to be Lt. by p. v. Smith, who rets.; Ens. and Adj. A. Macdonald to 
have the rank of Lt; Gent. Cadet E. Edwards, from RI. Mil. Col, to be Ens. 
by p v. Pery.—42d Do.: Ens. D. Cameron to be Adj. v. Wheatly, app. Pay- 
master —69th Do: Ens A. Magny to be Lt. by p. v. Coates, whose promotion 
has not taken place.—82d Do: Ens. H. L. Smith to be Lt. without p. v. Caza- 
let, dec.; Gent. Cadet C. 1. V. Isaac, from RI. Mil. Col. to be Ens. v Smith. 
—S84th Do.: Assist -Surg. D. Armstrong from 98th Ft. to be Surg. v. J E. 
Stewart, who rets. upon b.-p —91st Do: Gent Cadet F J. Bayly, from Ri. Mil. 
Col. to be Ens. without p.—95th Do: Ens. J. F. T. Dennis to be Lt. by p. v. 
Newcome, who rets.; Sec. Lt W. H. Underwood from the Ceylon Rifle Regt 
to be Ens. v. Dennis.—98th Do: ©. Brewster. Gent to be Asst.-Surg v. Arm 





strong, prom to 8th Ft —Ceylon Rifle Regt.: R B Gwilt, Gent. to be Sec. Lt 


by p. v. Underwood, app to 24th F1.— Unattached: Lt. C. H. Darlivg from 
57th Fi. to be Capt. by p.—Hespital Staff: A. S. Thompson, M D. to be Asst 
Surg. to the Forces v. Carter, prom in 68th Ft 

Memoranda—Capt Edward Shewell, upon b.-p. unatt. has been allowed to re- 
tire from the Army by the sale of bis com:nission, he being about to seitle in the 
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Colonies. The date of Capt. Minton’s commission in 6th Foot has been altered 
to Dec. 4, 1834, from May 2, 1835. The date of Lt. John Head Shadforth’s 
commission in the 57th Ft. is Feb 14, 1838, and not Ang. 1, 1835. The name 
of the Serjeant Major appointed Quartermaster to the 83d Foot, on June 8, 1838, 
is Imray, and not McInroy. 

Downing Street, Nov. 1.—The Queen has been please to appoint Lt.-Col. Ww. 
Reid, C.B., to be Governor and Com.-in-Chief of the Bermudas or Somers 
Islands, 

War-Office, Nov. 2 —6th Drag. Gds.: Lt. T. E. Taylor to be Capt. by p. v. 
Ponsonby, who rets.; Cor. E L. Pryse to be Lt by p. v. Taylor; E. Warriner, 
Gent. to be Cor. by p. v. Pryse; Nov. 2.—11th Lt. Drags.: L’. J. H. Forrest, 
from h -p. of the Regt. to be Lt. v. H. G. P. Tuckett who exchs. receiving the 
diff; Cor. J. W. Reynolds to be Lt. by p. v. Parker, who rets.; T. C. Smith, 
Gent. to be Cor. by p. v. Reynolds; Nov. 2—11th Foot: Lt. H. F. W. Way, 
from h.-p. of 38th Ft. to be Lt. v. T. H. Nembhard, who exch.; Nov. 2.—19th 
Do.: Lt. T. Byrne from h -p. of 38th Ft. to be Lt. v. R. H. Bunbury, who exc.; 
Nov. 2.—38th Do.: Ens. C. R Maxwell, from 80th Ft. to be Ens. v. Hopper, 
who each.; Nov. 2.—5lst Do.: Ens. ©. S. Dickson to be Lt. by p. v. Paget, 
whose promotion has not taken place; Ens. G. E E. Warburton from 81st Ft. 
to be Ens. v. Paget, dec.; Nov. 2.—52d4 Do: Lt. W. A. Hale to be Capt. by p. 
v. Kellett, who rets.; Ens. J. G. Jarvis tobe Lt. by p. v. Hale; F. G. L. Keane, 
Gent., to be Ens. by p v. Jarvis; Nov. 2—54th Do.: Ens. J. A. Skurry, from 
80th Ft. to be Ens. v. Hollingsworth, who exchs.; Nov. 2.—66th Do.: Ensign 
Hon. E. A. F. H. Lambart to be Adjt. v. Steele, who resigns the Adjtey. only ; 
June 27.—67th Do.: Exs. R.C. D. Home, to be Lt. by p. v. Gomm, who rets ; 
E. H. Westropp, Gent. to be Eas. by p. v. Home; Nov. 2.—80th Do.: Ens. H. 
A. Hollingsworth from 54th Ft. to be Ens. v. Skurray, who exchs., Nov. 1; 
Ens. W. H. Hopper from 38th Ft. to be Ens. v. Maxwell, who exchs ; Nov. 2 
—S8lst Do.: — Wade, Gent. te be Ens. without p. v. Warburton, app. to 51st 
Ft., Nov. 2.—84th Do: Maj. F. MacBean to be Lt. Col. by p. v. Nicholl, who 
rets.; Brev.-Maj. R Willington to be Maj. by p. v. MacBean; Lt. R. N. Bol- 
ton to be Capt. by p. v. Willington; Ens. T. Davison tobe Lt. by p. v. Bolton, 
W. A. Bentinck, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Davison; Nov. 2.—88th Do.: Lt 
C. Sanders, from k.-p. 38th Ft. to be Lt. v. H. Bristow, who exchs., Nov. 2 — 
94th Do: Capt. J. E. Acklom from h.-p. as Sub-Inspector of the Militia in the 
Ionian Islands, to be Capt. v. J. G. Beet, who exchs., Nov. 2.—96th Do: Ens 
E. W. Scovell to be Lt. by p. v. Irvine, who rets.; Ens. L. Mitchell trom 44th 
Ft. to be Ens. v. Scovell; Nov. 2.—Ceylon Rifle Regt.: Sec. Lt. N. Fenwick 
to be First Lt. without pur. v. Percy, dec., May 8; W. Bagenall, Gent., to be 
Sec. Lt. v. Feawick, Nov. 2-—Hospital Staff: S. H. Hardy, M.D., to be Asst.- 
Surg. to the Forces, v. Hall, dec., Nov 2. 

Office of Ordnance, Oct. 29.—Royal Artillery: Lt. Col G. Turner, to be 
Col. v. Clement, dec.; Capt. and Brevet-Maj. C. Cruttenden to be Lt. Col. v. 
Turner ; June 29—Sec. Capt. G. T. Rowland to be Capt. v. Cruttenden ; First 
Lt. J. Knowles to be Sec. Capt. v. Rowland; Aug. 7.—Sec. Lt. J. Travers to 
be First Lt. v. Knowles, Oct. 7. 
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JAMAICA—GOVERNOR’S SPEECH, &c. 
**GENTLEMEN oF THE CoUNCIL. 
* Mr Speaker and Gentlemen of the Assembly. 

‘* The most important event in the annals of Colonial History has taken place 
since I last had the pleasure of meeting the Legislature of this island; and [ am 
happy in being able to declare that the conduct of the labouring population who 
were then the objects of your liberal and enlightened policy entitles them to the 
highest praise, and amply proves how well they have deserved the boon of Free- 
dum. 

‘* It was not to be expected that the total extinction of the apprenticeship laws 
would be foliowed by an instantaneous return to labour; but feeling as I do the 
deepest in‘erest in the successful result of the great measure now in progress, 
I sincerely congratulate you and the country at large on the improvement which 
is daily taking place in the resumption of industrious habits, and I trust there 
isevery prospect of agricultural prosperity. 

“Many important subjects, consequent upon the «ltered condition of society, 
will I hope receive your early and serious consideration. 

** Mr Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

“Tn calling upon you to provide for the usual public exigencies, I make 
no doubt you will support the credit of the island with due regard to the ioter- 
ests of your constituents 

‘* Mr speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly. 

‘*T shall lose no time in laying before you various despatches from her 
M ajesty’s Government. 

“T beg to assure you of my cordial c9-operation in all measures which may 
tend to improve the laws, (o give security to property, to protect the just rights 
of the peasantry, and ensure peace and happiness toall classes of her Majesty's 
subjects.” 

The Assembly after a short deliberation returned the following answer, —by 
which it will seem, that both Governor and Assembly bear testimony to the quiet 
of the island. 

“* May v please your Excellency. 

**We, her Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, the Assembly of Jamaica, 
thank your Excellency for your speech at the opening of the session. 

‘The house join your Excellency in bearing testimeny to the peaceful man- 
ner in which the labouring population have conducted themselves ina state of 
jreedom. 

“‘Tteertainly was not tobe expected that so great a change in the cond- 
ition of the people would be followed by an immediate return to active labour 

The house, however, are willing to believe that some degree of improvement 
is taking place, and they sincerely join in the hope expressed by your Exceilen 
cy, that the agricultural snterests of the island may ultimately jrosper by a 
resumptiou of industrious habits on the part of our peasantry in their new con- 
dition. 

‘The honse would have been ready now, ag they ever have been, to give 
their consideration to evéry matter submitted to them, for promoting the public 
welfare of the colony; but baving taken intu their mature consideratio;, the 
aggressions which the British Parliament continue to make on the rights of the 
people of this colony; an! tae confusion and mischief which must result from 
the present anomaluus sysiem of government, they have come to the determi- 
nation that they wil best consult their own honor, the rights of their constitu- 
ents, and the pe.c: and well being of the colony, by abstaining from the exer 
cise of any legislative function except such as may be necessary to preserve 
inviolate the faith of the is'and with the public creditor, uutil they shall be leit 
to the free €xercise of their inbereot rights, as British subjects.” 

Te this his Excellency made the following abrupt repiy : — 

*Treceive with deep regret your reply to the speech with which I opened 
the present session of the Legislature.” 

The above aidrass wes founded up on a series of Resolutions. 

Short'y sfter the House was summoned to the Council Chamber, where 
his Excellency was pleased to prorogue the House for 12 hours. 

The short Prorogation of 12 hours, to give the Members time to reassemble, 
was productive of mach merriment inthe Jamaica papers. When the Emily sail- 
ed the 12 hours bad not elapsed. 

Tae Jamaica Despatch of Nov. 3d says: ‘ Onan attentive review of the 
files received fromthe neighbouring islands, we find that the whole range of 
the British West India Colonies are suffering alike, although not equally, 
from the want of a proper stimulus toenforce labour, and the very injudicious 
intermeddling of the Home Government. The impolicy of encouraging squat- 
ters is every where felt, and at Tobago they have passed a very necessary act 
—'‘to prevent persons from building upon, or occupying lands without title.’ ” 

At Barbadoes they have brought in a Bill for sammary punishment of persons 
harbouring vagrants. ‘The Antigua Herald makes the fol!owing remarks on the 
subject :— 

The Flamer steamer arrived here the 19th inst. There is nothing aew m 
the accvunts froin the Leeward Islands, but affairs were in a lamentable siate iu 
Jamaica. We are not at all surprised at the excitement and unsettled state 
of the negro population on their immediate admission to the rights of freedom, 
although something better might have been expected afier the fraternization, 
speechifying, beef eating, toastings, &c. &e.—We do not evenblame them 
for the excesses of which they have been guilty, or their disinclination to enter 
upon the duties of citizenship; for they bave been goaded or persuaded to in- 
subordination by those who professing to be their friends should have known 
better. 

The new Assembly of Barbadoes, had met. The Governor, in his-opening 
speech, thas alludes to the Abolition of the Apprenticeship: 

* Consigning past dissensions to oblivion, it remains for all true Barbadians 
to unite in sedulously prosecuting the career oi freedom, thus propitiously 
opened under the Royal auspices; and I fervently trust that, through the suc- 
cessful maintenance of the existing favorable relation with the British Govern- 
ment, your honorable Houses will be so guided by vigorous and enlightened 
Councils, as effectually to supercede the necessity of further direct interference 
onthe partof the Imperial Parliament, with the internal legislation of this 
flourishing and important Colony.” 

ee 
UPPER CANADA—MILITIA GENERAL ORDER 
Adjutant General's Office, Toronto, 24:h November, 1838 

The Lieutenant Governor and Major General Commanding, feels much pride 
fe congratulating the brave and gallant milltia of Upper Canada, upon the dis 
tinguished conduct cf the officers and men engaged in the destruction and cap 
‘ure of the piratical force, in the vicinity of Prescott, and upon the triumphant 
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result of the contest—to which the zeal, devotion and bravery, of the mylitia, 
who spontanevusly and readily came forward, greatly contributed. , 

Nearly connected with the victory thus gained in Upper Canada, its brave 
militia have to remember the courage and alacrity displayed by the portion of 
its force which has recently moved against the rebels in the Lower Province. 

The Lievtenant Governor cannot too strongly express his approbation of the 
loyal exertions of the militia, in the eastern section of the province ; oF bis firm 
reliance onthe same spirit, should the treacherous enemy ¢ffer opportunities 
for its display, ia the middie and western portions of the colony. 

The Lieutenant Governor in making public the list of the regular troops, and 
militia, killed and wounded in the attack and overthrow of the piratical force in 
the neighborhood of Prescott, expresses his deep hearifeit sorrow for the loss 
of many valuable lives, and his cordial sympathy with the bereaved families of 
‘he gallant men, who have nobly fallen in their country’s cause. His Excellen- 
cy, in thus expressing bis own feelings, is assured that they are those of the 
whole loyal community ; and that from the breast of every Upper Canadian, 
will proceed a sigh of sorrow for the ceparied gallant spirits, whilst the uni- 
versal desire will be indulged, that their widows and children should be the 
objects of the tender care and paternal protection of the Government and Le- 
gislature. : 

The result of this treacherous and piratical expedition thus happily defeated, 
incontrovertibly proves that Felons and Brigands must expect to have faithless 
and cowardly leaders—that those who are most active in tempting others to 
crime are the most ready to abandon them tu destruction; and it 1s accordingly 
seen, that the false and double traitors who induced a body of strangers to In- | 
vade in ar:ns a peaceful country, have themselves remained iu safety, prepared, | 
probably, to delude new victims, but always ready to avoid the consequences, | 
which they well knew must await them, if they personally dare the contest, | 
with the injured people of Upper Canada. 

It is further proved, beyond contradiction, that strong holds and defences, 
and superior numbers in the ficid, are no efficient protection to men who fight 
in a dishonest cause ; and that those who act upon the absurd supposition, that 
sober-minded inhabitants of an enlightened country wou'd seek for settlement the | 
of their political differences, by uniting with foreigners and strangers in the 
murder aud plunder of their own neighbours and friends, are deceiving them- 
selves, and blindly rushing forward to their own destruction. 

Her Majesty's Regular Troops, and the gallant Militia, have proved each other 
as brothers in Arms—they have once more fought side by side—they have bled 
and died together—iheir PATRIOTIC EXAMPLE will not be forgotten in Upper Ca- 
nada, and their blood is nut, aud shall not be shed in vain on the ground which 
they have so nobly defended. That blood will extinguish every unkiadly feel- 
ing, aad will rouse to Arms every loyal Upper Canadian 

The Lieutenant Governor cannot forbear, in terms of high commendation, to 
aliude to the services of the Militia force which moved upon Kingston, at the 
first notice of the presence of a foreign enemy, and which enabled the Officer 
Commanding to detach a portion of his Garrison to ensure the complete over- 
throw of the enemy. His Excellency holds this prompt and zealous conduct of 
the Militia, in the vicinity of Kingston, up as an example to their comrades 
throughout the Province, and assures them of his conviction, that it only re- 
quires an exbibitien of the same true and loyal f-eling in all parts of the coun- | 
try, to ensure the overthrow of the public enemy, and !ong continued years of | 
peace and prosperity, By Command. RICHARD BULLOCK, 

Adjutant General, Militia’ 


Leticr from Maj. Johnston, 66th Reg!. 














St. Hilaire de Rouville, 16th Nov. 1838. 
Sir,—I have the honour to report, for the information of his Excellency the 
Commander of the Forces, that having received intelligence that a number of 
the inhabitants were collected at a mill, belonging to Monsieur Brunean, on the | 
hillof Boucherville, I yesterday proceeded there, with the force under my com- 
mand, and found that the Patriots had retreated, leaving one iron six-pounder. 
two three pounders, forty-three stand of arms, about fifty pikes, eleven quarter 
kegs of ball cartridge and powder, and seventy rounds of six-pounder cartridge, 
wiich I have now in possession at this place. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
T. H. Jounston, | 
Major 66th Regiment, Commanding. | 
Lieut.-Col. Eden, Deputy Adjutant General, Montreal. 
| 


The Militia Court Martial in Upper Canada, appointed for the trial of the ln- 
vaders taken at Prascott, consists of the following persons 
Colonel John B. Marks, of the third Regiment of Frontenac Militia, Presi- 





and Co q e of a recommendation of the English Government 
to that effect, sent out long before. In further corroboration of this, and to put 
the question at rest, as to the introduction of the Habeas Corpus act in Canada 
by a Britisy act of Parliament, the Quebec Gazette of the 28th quotes the fol- 
lowing extract from the Parliamentary Debates of June iGib, 1774. 

** Lastly, when all the clauses were rejected or agreed to, and the speaker was 
reading over the bill, Mr. Dempster moved that aciause should be inserted that 
the Canadians should, on claiming it, have a right to the benefit of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. A division was the consequence of this motion; when the num- 
bers were 76 noes, 21 ayes.”” 

The Habeas Corpus in Canada therefore being an ordinance of the Governor 
and Council, and not an act of the British Parliament, there can be no doubt that 
in suspending it, the Governor for the time being, in no degree interferes with 
the clause of the Act of 1 Victoria, c. 9. ; and this erroneous decision of the 
two French Canadian Judges, has tended to militate in 4 most important degree 
against the due execution of the laws. 

We trust that his Excellency the Adminstrator will see cause to have this 
question re-examined, and that, the misconstruction being proved, he will deem it 
proper to suspend from their judicial functions, men who either know too little of 
their onerous profession to be entrusted with authority, or who are tampering 
with justice for sinister purposes. 
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Jamaica.—By the Emily, from Kingston, we have received our regular files to 
the 3rd ult. His Excellency Sir Lionel Smith has called the legislature together, 


| and opened the Session for the despatch of business, but the House of Assem- 


bly in its address of reply, expressed its determination not to proceed to business 
on account of the alleged unconstitutional interference of the Imperial Patlia- 
ment in the affairs of the Island. These interferences are supposed tobe the dif- 
ferent acts for the abolition of Slavery, and the abridgement of tne Apprentice- 
ship system, and a recent act in relation to impriscnment for debt. The Go- 
vernor in consequence of this determination, prorogued the House for twelve 
hours, during which the Emily sailed, so that we are ignorant of the events that 
followed. We trust that ere long some change will take place in Downing 
Street, or at least that the imbecile at the head of the Colonial department will 
be removed, an event that would settle much jarring and diseontent in Jamaica, 
as well as elsewhere, and would be hailed with joy throughout the entire colonial 
empire of Great Dritain. 

The reader will observe that the House of Assembly as well as the Governor, 
bears testimony in favour of the good conduct of the negroes, since their entire 
emancipation on the Ist August last. 





The interment of the gallant Lt. Johnson, of the 83d regiment, who fell by the 
hands of the brigands, while bravely defending the soil of Upper Canada at Pres- 


| cott—took place at Kingston on the 18th ult ; that of a private of the same regimen ¢ 


who was killed, also, at Prescott, took plac. atthe same time. A car was con- 
structed and placed upon a gun carriage, on which rested the coffins, side by side, 
of the two brave men. The pall on one side was borne by four officers of the 


| 83d, and on the opposite side by four privates of the same regiment. The King- 


ston Caronicle says : 


‘*The body of private Downes, of the light company of the 83d Regiment, 
was, by an affecting arrangement, placed on the same carriage with that of Mr. 
Johnson ; and, as they had fallen fighting on the same field, the last honors of 
the brave were paid to them together, and they were laid side by side in their 
final resting place.” 


It has been frequently remarked that, of all the departments of the Fine Arts 





| in America, Architecture makes the least progress in improvement. Not that 


there are few public buildings erected, for on the contrary, theic number is legion, 
and their increase is continual, but the grace of external Architecture is gene- 


| rally either nndervalued, or considered as more expensive than necessary, 
| whilst the internal arrangements of the more extensive buildings are too frequent- 


ly those of a labyrinth rather than suites of apartments for appropriate pur- 


dent; Colonel, the Hon. Wm. Henry Draper, Judge Advocate of the same ; | poses. 


Lieut. Col. the Hon. John Kirby, Ist Frontenac; Lieut. Col. Francis Raynes, 
24 Froatenac; Lieut. Col. J. S Cartwright, 2d Lenox; Lieut. Col. John Turn- 
bull, Ist Hastings; Lieut. Col. Wm. Logie, 3d Frontenac ; Major Thomas Kirk- | 
patrick, Ist Lenox; Major David John Smith, Ist Lenox; Capt. Hugh Mc- 
Gregor, 2d Lenox ; Capt. Elijah Beach, 2¢ Lenox; Capt. John Strange, Ist 
Lenox ; Capt. James McFarlane, Ist Lenox; Capt John Plant Bowers, 3d 
Lenox: Capt. Jonn B. Forsyth, Ist Lenox. 


Died,on Saturday Ist inst., of ashort but severe illness, Eleonora S. Dingee, eldest 
daughter of Geo. B. Lothian, in the 2ist year of her age. 


Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 10 a 102 per cent prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1838. 





By the Sh-field from Liverpool we have received our files to the 4th ult. The 
Liverjool Steamer, however, brought us the news to nearly the same date. We 


have nevertheless made a few extracts which will be found under the appropriate | 


head. 

England is filled with rumours in respect to Russia, Persia, &c. and demon- 
strations, it is said, are taking place in the Euxine which indicate preparations 
for a naval wa Fersia it is supposed has taken alarm at the menacing attitude 
assumed by the British in India, especially siace the arrival of the expedition in 
the Persian Gulf; it is conjectured, that this dangerous position of her sovthera 
boundary, by the sudden appearance of a hostile fleet and army bearing the red 
cross banner, has, in a great degree, brought her back to the interest of England. 
Bu: these countries are so remote, and their policy so little known, that it is 
difficult to offer any well fourded opinion on the matter, until we are in pos- 
We know, however, that the British ca- 
binet is not exactly at ease, and that urgent demands for additional Enropean re- 
giments have been received from India. 


session of more definite information 





in conformity with our custom, we have inserted the Message of the President 
to Congress entire. ‘The document, as usual, is very lonz, but as the Chief Ma- 
jestrate always, on this occasion, takes a review of the whole affairs of the Re- 
public, both fureign and domestic, and announces the views of the executive in 
relation thereto, the Message becomes a paper of great historical importance and 
ought to find a place in every public journal 


The President gives us the satisfactory information, that the country is upon | 


the best terms with all foreign powers, and that he therefore entertains no apzsre- 
hension of any disturbance to the general peace, 

In regard to the re‘ations with Great Britain, his Excellency informs us, that 
no reply has been received to the offer of the United States, to form a convention 
for appointing a commission to make another survey of the north-eastern boundary, 
but that he has received assurances that the offer will be met in a conciliatory 
spirit and without delay. We do not see any reference to the survey recently 
made by the State ef Maine. 

His Excellency is copious in expressions of condemnation of the outrages on 
the Canadian frontier, by citizens of the United States, and urges in strong and 
repeated admonitions the duties of neutrality. We trust they will be effectual ; 
end should the laws as they at present exist, be found insufficzent, Great Britain, 
we know, relies on the honor of Congress to make thein so. 





We have read with some surprise, the opinion of two Canadian judges with res- 
pect to the illegality of suspending the Habeas Corpus act in Canad: ; founded, 
as they say, upon the belief that it is part and parce! of the criminal law, intro- 
duced there in the the 14.) year of George HII , (in 1774). We could not have 
expected that a pointin which there isso little of intricacy or doubt, would be 
so manifestly mistaken, and we feel at once regret and indigeation that the course 
of justice should be ‘hus impeded by—its awn responsible ininisters, The subject 
bas been most ably handled in aw article of the Montreal Gazette, of the 27th 
clt; where it is demonstrated, that so far from being a portion of the Criminal 

aw. introduced at the time above-mentioned, and being in itself, an act of the 
Parliament of Great Britian, the Habeas Corpus act did not obain in Canada 


before the year 1785; it beimg then made an express ordinanco by the Governor 


From a description of the building in progress of erection for the New York 
Society Library, which has just fallen under our observation, we rejoice to per- 
ceive thet Literatureand Architecture are going hand in hand in the career of 


| civitizationwnd mental refinement. This truly valuable suciety will shortly be 


| possessed of a fabric worthy of its name, of the literary stores possessed by it, 
and of the purposes which the institution includes in its plan. The following 
brief statement includes the principal arrangements ef the building. 

The Library Rooms are to be on the first story, and are to be approached by 
| means of a spacious staircase in the centre of the building, lighted from above. 
| The Library will be 56 feet by 40 feet fitted up in Alcoves, with columns &c. of 
| the same order—The dimensions of the principal reading-room will be 56 feet 

by 28 feet, and there will be two small reading-rooms, each of 23 feet by 18 feet. 
| The apper story will be occupied by the Academy of Design, in which it 
will be amply accommodated. Each of these stories will be about 22 feet 
high. 

In the rear of the ground story willbe a Lecture room 66 feet by 48 feet and 
| about 24 feet high, with columns &c. of the Corinthian order, and having doors 
| of commodious ingress and egress in Leonard Street and Catherine Lane, as well 
| as by the principal entrance in Broadway. There will be two rooms also, each 
| 40 teet by 20 feet, on either side of the principal entrance, and similar rooms in 
the story below. 

The front, towards Broadway will present an attached Tetrastyle in Ante of 
' the Jonic order, raised upon a basement story, with a bold entrance in the centre. 
The building will be 63 feet high from the level of Broadway to the Cornice, 
and 73 feet from the street to the Apex of the Pediment. ‘The Architect we 
understand to be Mr. F. Draper, already favourably known in the scientific world 
for classic design, and, from all that we can yet sce of the work here alluded to, 
likely to entrance his ceiebrity hereby in a considerable degree. 





The Mirror of this week contains « beautiful view of the Mallisades, on the 
Hudson; the drawing is by Chapman, and the engraving by Osborne. The 
whole number is entirely original, and the typographval departmont haz all its 
usual richness. 

As a companion work to “ Evenings ¢- home,” announced in our last, the 
Herpers have this week issued * The life of Christ "in the same form, and 
with the description of wood engravg from the hand of Mr. Adams. These 
engravings have an astonishingly peautifal effect, and prove the high perfection 
to which this branch of the arts fas arrived. 

Messrs. Lea & Blaucharé nave sent us “ Althea Vernon, or the Emroidered 
Handkerchief.” To ths tale is added ‘ Henrietta Narrison, or the Blug Cot 
ron Umbrella.” Bors are from the pen of Miss Lesiie, the author of Pencil 
Sketches, &c., and are comprised in one neat octavo vol. 

The same publishers have also issued ‘“ Mary Reymond, and other Tales,” 
by Mrs. Gore, authoress of Mothers and Daughters, in 2 vols. 

The works of Lord Chesterfield —Including his letters to his son, and a few. 
miscellaneous papers. ‘The volume contains likewise a sketch cfthe author’s, 
life. The republication of this works cannot fail to prove acceptabie, although. 
it hasbeen a vulgar custom to ridicule the attention which his Lordship pays. to 
personal qualifications. Lord Chesterfield moved much in tho great world, hits 
letters therefore abound in acute observations, and we learn much of the man- 
ners of the times in which he lived. There are many interesting anecdotes 
likewise interspersed throughout the volume. 

We regret that we are only able to announce the sailing of the Liverpool, 
which took place on Thursday. ‘The following in the list of her passengers. 

Passengers —In the steamship Liverpool, sailed on Thursday, for Liverpool — 
Charles Matthews, lady, and three servants; Mr. James Fox, Mrs Sterling, 
John Humphries, Mr. Turton, lady and daughter, Chas Baller, Dr. Chas C Jen- 
nings, Mr. James Ingram, G Maternick, Rodney Fisher, Philadelphia; Mr 
Potter, Bellville, NJ; John Allan and son, Rochester ; James Maginnis, Jose 
Saxomento, Carlos Agnira, and servant ; © W Vorwock, A Miller, Adolphus H 
Lissak, Hugh Allan, Montreal ; Mr Brand Mr. Bailey, Wm M Price and son, 


and two others. 





ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
137 and 139 Mercer Street, 
1S OPEN DAILY. (SUNDAY’S EXCEPTED. 
For Ladies—from 9 A M. tu2 P.M 
Por Gentiemen—Evenings from 7 to9 oclock. 
GENTLEMEN. 
Who wish toride, without instruction, their own horses, @r those of the school, canbe 
accommodated from 2 to 6 P.M. 
Tums made known at the school 
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ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
From the New-York Gazeite. 
The Anniversary Festival of the tutelar Saint of Scotland was celebrated at 
the City Hotel on Friday, the 30th ult. 
In the course of the usual preparatory business, a statement was made of the 


amount distributed for the relief of the poor during the past year. It is appre- 
hended that many persons are not aware of the interest and importance of the aid 
which is annually afforded by thia institution. Bestowed as this charity 1s with- 
out ostentation, and almost unknown beyond the limits of the society, it 1s still of 
great importance to the indigent persons who participated in it. 

At 6 o'clock the Society sat down to a sumptuous and well provided tabie, be- 
ing honored with the presence of the representatives of our sister benevolent soci- 
eties of St. George, The Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Tne German, St. Nicho- 
las, and the New England—Captain Fayrer, Wm. Bouverie, &c. 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

lst. The day and a’ wha honor it, 

2nd. The land o’ cakes—-distinguished for learning, for heroism renowned. 

3rd. The land we live in. 

4th. The Queen. 

5th. The President of the United States. 

6th. Scottish education—its best encomium, the intelligence and usefulness 
of her sons. 

7th. The British North American Colonies—may their present difficulties 
speedily terminate in lasting conciliation. 

8.h, The Representatives of the British Government in the United States. 

9:h.The Tocher of Cramond. 

10th. Honest men aud bunny lasses. 

11th. Our countrymen throughout the world in celebrating this day. 

12th. May care and trouble never fash, but mirth and joy be wi’ ye a’. 

VOLUNTEERS BY THE PRESIDENT. 

Mayor and city of New-York. 

The Presidents of St. George’s—Friendly sons of St. Patrick, of the German. 
St. Nicholas, and New-England Societies, we hail them as co-workers with us in 
a good cause. 

Capt. Fayrer, commander of the ‘“ Liverpool” steam-ship, and success to the 
Transatlantic Steam Ship Company. 

The new members of our society. 

Upon the drinking of these toasts, the chair was addressed by the Mayor, and 
representatives of each Society in town, in a neat, appropriate and highly accept- 
able manner, proposing in reply the following toasts : 

By the Mayor—the rights of conscience—devotion to their enjoyment, opened 
and reclaimed a new world to man; may they here be preserved, unimpaired to 
the latest posterity. 

By Charles Edwards, Esq., Vice President of St. George’s Society—‘ The 
Scotch Tartan, the Scotch Claymore, and the Scotch Pibroch.” 

By C. P. White, Esq., President of the Society of the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick—‘ The memory of the Earl of Buchan, the friend of Washington and 
of Liberty.” 

By C. W. Faber, Esq., Vice President of the German Society—Scotchmen— 
may the fame of their industry ever be equal to that of their valor. 

By Ald. Benson, Vice President of the St. Nicholas Society—* Scotch In- 
dustry—Scotch Heroi Scotch Hospitality—the virtues that cause the Sons 
of St. Andrew to be respected all over the world.” 

By Jos. Hoxie, Esq., President of the New-England Society—‘ Scotland— 
her Kirks—her Schovuls and the Clans—the conservators of her religion, her 
morals, and her martial renown.” 

The volunteer toasts followed so rapidly and pleasantly that our reporter neg- 
lected bis duty while witnessing the enthusiasms bestowed upon many a bright 
thought and happy sentiment, which flowed to the chair from all sides. 

In the course of the evening, a complimentary communication was presented 
and read by Mr. Robert Gray, from the Scottish Benevolent Society of St. An- 
drew, inthe city of Dublin, requesting an interchange of papers, reports, &c., 
with a view of extending the benevolent operations of both. It was received 
most cordially, and the Secratary was directed to make an appropriate return. 

The hours wers enlivened by a variety of the most patriotic and sentimental 
Scottish songs, with occasional glees, duetts, &c., from Messrs. Howe, Taylor, 
é&c., and the whole passed off with unexampled cheerfulness, cordiality and good 
feeling, the assemblage being unusually large, with an extraordinary accession of 
new members. 

It is due to Mesers. Gardiner and Packer, the present active proprietors of 
the City Hotel, to say, that their frst effort at a public entertainment has done 
them much credit, having been produced in a.style rarely equalled and per- 
haps never surpassed in thiscity. The table was furnished and the whole ar- 
rangement conducted in a manner which evinced great taste and good manage- 
ment, and of course gave universal satisfaction. 

The following is the list of officers of the St. Andrew’s Society of the State 
of New York, elected at the preparatury meeting on Thursday, Nov. 8. 1838 :— 
David Hadden, President; John J. Palmer, ist Vice President; David S 
Kennedy, 2d Vice President. Managers: Robert Hyslop, James Boyd, David 
Maitland, Adam Norrie, John F. Mackie. Alexander Knox, Jun. John Gray, 
Treasurer; John Campbell, Secretary; Robert Gillespie, Assistant Secretary ; 
Dr. Alexander T. Watson, Physician. Chaplains: Rev. Audrew Stark, Rev. 

John N. M‘Leod. 

Commi:tees.—Standing Committee: Johvu Graham, William Stewart, George 
Laurie, Alexander Knox. Com. of Accounts: John Laurie, Andrew Foster,- 
Robert MeCoskry, John B. Fleming, and Charles Graham. Committee of In- 
stalment: Richard Irwin, and W. H. Maxwell. 

Song, written for the Festival of St. Andrew's Day at the City Hotel. 
“OUR NATIVE MOUNTAIN HOME!” 
Air.—* Rose of Allandale.” 

BY JOHN GRAHAM. 

The laurel wreath, all fresh and fair, 
Bedecks the bonnet plume, 

And lovely charms are smiling where 
The heather sheds its bloom. 

There towers the hill and flows the rill, 
Where joyously we roam, 

In fancy’s fairy visions still, 
Dear Native Mountain Home ? 











There spread no sultry sunny plains, 
No flowers are flaunting there, 

That shed their sweets o'er galling chaine, 
That slavery stoops to wear. 

A grand—a lofty scene sublime, 

_ Where gallant freemen roam, 

The bosom warms, and gilds with charms, 
Our Native Mountain Home! 


Encircl’d by the laurell’d wreath, 
Still wave, thy lofty plume, 

And sweetly o’er thy purpl'd heath, 
May fairest beauty bloom. 

Then darkly tho’ thy hills arise, 
The sea waves round thee foam, 

The Scottish heart will fondly prize, 
Our Native Mountain Home ! 

New York, Nov. 39, 1838. 
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avictics. 


An Enigma.—At a banquet, when solving enigmas was one of the diversions, 
Alexander said to one of his courtiers—‘ What is that which did not come last 
year, and will not come this year!’ A_ distressed officer, starting up, said ‘ It 
must be our arrears in pay.’ The King was so diverted that he commanded him 
to be paid up, and also increased his salary. 

Anecdote of the late Sir Edmund Nagle.—Whena young man, travelling in 
a post-chaise up Shooter's-hill, a highway-man rode up, presented a pistol into 
the window, and demanded his money or his life. Sir Edmund, then a very 
athletic man, seized the arm of the ruffian, twisted the pistol from it, dra 
him through the window, and placing him by his side to keep him quiet, order- 
ed the post-boy to drive on —The humble supplications of the robber were an- 
swered with, ‘ Be easy, boy, be easy, I won't hurt you.” Still the conscience- 

stricken highway-man kept pleading, till at length the chaise reached the Cap- 
tain’s lodgings when he hauled the fellow out of the coach, walked him up to the 
gatret, and locked themselves in. He then took off his coat, and said, ** Now 





Sir, I neither mean to hang you nor hurt you, but I'll just give youa broth of a| 


bating.’* Which, having accomplished, he opened the door, bade the robber be 
off, and the hext time he stopped a coach, to tap at the window and ask if Pat 
Nagle was inside, before his veatured to poke his pistol into it. 

-At the beginning of the reign of Charles IT. they had no women on the stace— 
the female parts were performed by men. The King coming carly to the thea- 
tre, the actors to pacify him, and he loved a jest, requested his Majesty to have 
patience, as the Queen was not quite shaved ! 

A Farmer's Notion of the Opposition.—A farmer in the neighbourhood of 
Godalming, Surrey, dining with one of the inhabitants of that town, a short 


me since, and nolitice béing introduced, the conduct of the Opposition was com- 


anne leanne tne SrtA 





mented on by some of the party ; when the farmer observed, “ Why, now, gen- 
tlemen, I can compare their general conduct to nothing better than to that of 


December 8, 


HILADELPHIA BAZAAR.—Subscriptions received for the New York Albion, Emi- 
grant & Old Countryman, Lady’s Book, &c. &c., by 
JOHN BARDSLEY , Agent. 
LNov.17-tf) 141 Chesnut Street. 











some of my pigs! I feed them with peas in my farmyard; those who happen to 
be within the gate eat the peas very orderly and quietly—you hear no noise or 
grumbling amongst them; but presently come a parcel of other pigs from the 
field, and begin without the gate, they run to this side and then to that, push the 
gate with their noses, squeak, halloo, and kick up a sad disturbance ; but the 
moment I open the gate, and introduce them to the peas, they become as quiet 
as so many mice in a fu!l barn ” 

A Clever Fool.—Immediately after the Rochdale Radical demonstration last 
week, the clown or fool to the ring at the Rochdale Circus came forward into the 
middle of the ring, there being not less than 2,000 persons in the house, and, 
appealing to the audience for their suffrages, called upon him to elect him their 
member. He said, “Gentlemen, my qualifications are that I ama fool and a 
beggar ; I will promise to fill my own pockets first, and then yours if there is 
any thing to spare. J will bring in Bills todo away with all taxes, and keep every 
poor man out of the public purse without work. Every man shall eat, drink, get 
drunk, and beat his wife to boot, without paying for it. I will abotish all labour 
or work, and every man sball have as many clothes as he likes without paying a 
single farthing for them. I will also abolish all magistrates, judges, police offi- 
cers, bailiffs, sheriffs, gaols and gaolers, executioners, stocks, and whipping-posts, 
as I hold them to be directly opposed to true and rational liberty.” At this stage 
of the address, the master of the ring, fearing that this fool might in his satire be 
going too far with the audience, pulled the chair from under the patriot’s feet, 
and whipped him round the ring, the clown exclaiming, ‘“ Oh, Sir, you know how 
to justly pay a patriot’s wages.” 

Literary Cottage.—It is a remarkable fact that Home wrote his tragedy of 
Douglas, Dr. Blair composed his “ Lectures,” and Dr. Robertson compiled his 
‘History of Charles V.,” in the same small white cottage, still to be seen at 
Burnsfield Links, in Scotland. ? 

Pointed Reproof.—Two gentlemen one day, at a public table, got into a vehe- 
ment dispute upon a subject on which, it was quite evident, they were both pro- 
foundly ignorant. A big bull-dog, which had been quietly sleeping on the hearth, 
became roused by their violence, and began barking furiously. An old gentle- 
man, who had been quietly sipping his wine while the disputants were talking, 
gave the dog a kick, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ Hold your tongue, youbrute. You know 
no more about it than they do.”” The laugh of the whole table was turned im- 
mediately upon the noisy brawlers. 

Through some mistake, a gentleman in the south of Ireland led off a dance, at 
acountry ball, outof his turn. The person appointed tothe post of honour 
challenged the intruder, and received the following reply :—‘ I cannot under- 
stand why, because I opened a ball at night, a ball should open me in the morning. 
Yours, &c.” 

One morning a party came into the public rooms at Buxton somewhat later 
than usual, and requested some tongue. They were told that Lord Byron had 
eaten itall. ‘* I am very angry with his lordship,” said a lady, loud enough for 
him to hear the observation. ‘I am sorry forit, madam,” retorted Lord Byron ; 
“ but before I ate the tongue, I was assured you did not want it.” 

A person complaining in the presence of Johnson that he had lost all his Greek 
“| fancy,” replied the Doctor, ‘it was at the very tiime when I lost my great 
estate in Yorkshire.” 

Education of the People.—‘‘ It has been observed, that if the French had 
been an educated people, many of the atrocities of their revolution would never 
have happened, and I believe it. Furious mobs are composed, not of enlightened 
but of unenlightened men—of men in whom the paasions are dominant over the 
judgment, because the judgment has not been exercised, and informed, and ha- 
bituated to direct the conduct. A factions declaimer, can much less easily in- 
fluence a number of men who acquired at school the rudiments of knowledge. 
and who have subsequen'ly devoted their leisure to a Mechanics’ Institute, than 
a multitude who cannot read or write. and who have never practised reasoning 
and considerate thought. And as the education of a people prevents political 
evil it effects political good. Despotic rulers well know that knowledge is ini- 
mical to their power.’’— Dymond. 











ANTED by an elderly English Lady, a situation totake charge of one or two chil 

dren as nursery Governess, she is of strict principles, accustomed to tuition, and 
would be particular as to their language and deportment, would be willing to make her- 
self useful, has no objection to the country. Address by letter (post paid) to S. M. at the 
office of this paper. (Nov17-3t*)— 
1 DUCATION.—To the public institutions, private Families, &c.—A Lady and Gen- 
tleman and their daughter, natives of Europe, whose family and connexions are of 

the first respectability, tender their services as teachers of music, French, English 

drawing, dancing, writing, arithmetic, the use oi the Globes, fancy and ornamenta 
works, &e., on the system adopted bythe most eminent masters. The highest testimo-- 
nials as to abilities, and references to individuals of the first respectabliity. Address 

Mr. T A., 65 Barclay st. At home from 11 tol. (Nov.10-4t*] 


ROOME STREET MEDICAL SOHOOL, No. 361, Dr. J. C. Beales will commence a 
course of Lectures on Obstetrics, and the peculiar diseases of Women and Children, 

on Monday the 12th inst. at 12 o’clock. 
For particulars enquire at Dr. Beales office No. 533 Houston-st. 








{Nov.10-3t") 


VENERAL AGENCY IN THE WEST.—Louis Stanisiaus, lately from Cleveland (Ohio), 

being on the point of establishing himself in Sandusky City (Ohio), will attend to the 

collection of all claims, the payment of Taxes, Land Agencies and Commissions gene 
rally. 

Sandusky City, on account of its geographical situation and its various rai] roads ter- 
minating there, presents advantages greater than any other place in that part of the 
West.—it is only 60 miles from Cleveland and Ohio City, 60 miles from Detroit, 106 miles 
from Columbus, 200 miles from Cincinnati and at avery short distance from Elyria, Huron, 
Milan, Norwalk, Toledo, Manhattan, Perrysburgh, Maumee City and Monroe. 

L.S. having been engaged in the above business for twelve years, having visited the 
principal places of the West, and speaking four different European languages, trusts that 
these are the advantages worth noticing, especially in the Sale of Real Estate to emigrants 
from Europe. 

L. S. may be seen at No. 94 Broadway, until the 24 inst. 

New-York Oct. 20, 1838. 

References —Hon. E. Lane, chief judge of the Supreme Court, Norwalk (Ohio); Hon. 
R. Wood, judge of the Supreme Court, Cleveland (Ohio); Messrs. Frederick Gebhard 
& Co., Laverty & Gantley, Wolfe & Clarks, Wolfe, Bishop & Co., Joshua Coit, Esq., 60 
Wall street, Amos Palmer, Esq., Foster Nostrand, Esq.. New-York City. (Oct, 23 1t.*) 


THE HUMAN EYE. 
R. ELLIOT, OCULIST, 303 Broadway, corner of Duane street, confines his practice 
tothe DISEASES OF TIE EYE AND IMPERFECTIONS OF VISION, from an 
incipient degree of inflammation to the most complicated diseases. 
The Eve examined with the powerful optical instruments, invented by Dr. E., by which 
he can detect tue sugates’ indication of disease or weakness of that organ. Glasses fit- 
ed (as usual) to the particular defect. Sep 1 


ENRY VILLIERS, M.D., DENTAL SURGEON to the President of the U.S.; tne 

original inventor and introducer into this country of the Celebrated Incorruptible 
Teeth, 85 Liberty street, (from London, 1327), New York. In the art of manufacturing 
the above teetu, the following eminent Dentists were his pupils :— 

Mr Wooffendale, E Bryan, M.D., Jonathan Dodge, M b, New York ; Mr Brockway, 
Troy, N Y.: S Fitch, M D., Dr Burkey, Philadelphia; H H Haydn, M D, Baltimore; J F 
Flagg, M D, Dr N © Keep, D Harwood, M D, Mr Bemis, Boston, Mass ; Dr Evan, of 
Lima, Peru. 

Dr V is prepared to insert his improved Vitriscent Incorruptible Teeth onthe most sci 
entific principles, and p-rforms every operation in the Dental art as heretofore. 

. N B Tuition in Dental Surgery and Mechanical Dentistry as usual. Fees reduced one- 
ird. Dec1—6t 
yon GUITAR & SINGING.—Mr. T. Bishop, professor of the Spanish Guitar 
and Singing. Schools and families attended within ten miles of the city. 
A class for the Frerch language, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings, 
(s15-3m°) 


Mercer street. 
S J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130Broadway, & 22 Wal 
e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland, in sums from ts and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent mnoney of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on a!l parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw at sight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice thathe has no other offices but at 130 Broad 
way and 22 Wall street, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attentionif addressed tJune9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal, and Diploma of the American Institute 

were awarded for the ‘“‘ best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method of inserting and 
fixing them in the mouth, and improvements in the art of Dentistry,”to JONATHAN 
DODGE, M.D. Member of the Medical Society of the city and county of New York, of the 
Lyceum of Natura! History, &c. &c. Operative Surgeon, Mediea) and Mechanical Dentist, 
No. 5 Chambers. (near Chatham street,) New York. Poh J),) 
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Trish Wit.—‘‘Is there any ford here!” asked an English tourist, who came | 
suddenly to a full stop before one of the little mountain-torrents of the west of | 
Ireland. ‘Oh, to be sure, your honour—there was aford,”’ said a peasant, stand- | 
ing at the brink, and making a hundred grimaces of civility—‘* When was it?” 
said the tourist. ‘‘ Before the bridge was built,” said the peasant; ‘‘ but when | 
man and horse went over the bridge, the ford got out of the habit.” ‘ Well, | 
now that the bridge is broken down, I suppose the ford may have got into the | 
habit again. Isit safe?’ ‘ To be sure, your honour—all but in the middle— | 
but that is nothing ; and 1f you can swim, there is not a better ford in the coun- | 
try.” “* But I cannot swim.” ‘ Then, your honour, the only safe way that | 
know of is, as soon as you get out of your depth, to walk back again.” 

A farmer who occasionally accomimodated a neighbour with a flitch of bacon | 
at a killing season, being applicd to, as usual, replied, ‘1 hanna yet made up my 
mind whether [ shall kill mysel’ this year, or take aside of my feyther.” , | 


Anecdote of La Fontaine. —At the first performance of this piece, (his tragic 
opera of Astrée,) he was sitting in a box behind some ladies who did not know | 
him. They heard him constantly saying to himself, ‘wretched ! detestable! | 
trash!” until, at length, one of them, weary of his repeated murmurs, said to | 
him, ‘* Ob, Sir, the piece is by no means bad—the author is a man of genius, 
the famous M. de la Fontaine.’'"—‘* Well, ladies,” said he very coolly, ‘‘ the piece 
is not worth a farthing, and this M. dela Fontaine, whom you talk of, is a block- 
head,—he tells you so himself.” At the end of the first act, he went away, 
and, going into an adjoining coffee-house, set down in a corner and fell fast | 
asleep. A gentleman of his acquaintance coming in, and seeing him, exclaim- | 
ed, ** What! M. de la Fontaine here! Should he not be at the first representa- | 
tion of his opera ?’’—* I am just come from it,” said La Fontaine, rousing him- 
(self and yawning ; “I sat out the first act, but was so completely sick of it, that 

I couid not stay any longer. Really, the Parisians have a wonderful stock of 
patience !’’—George Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical Drama. 














| “oat 
| Heads.—Two Scottish clergyman, who were not so long-headed as they 


| themselves imagined, met one day at the turning of a street, and ran their heads 
together unawares. The shock was rather stunningto one of them, He pulled 


| off his hat, and, laying his hand on his forehead, said, *: sic a blow ! my head's | 


” ’ 


a’ ringing again * Nue wonder,” said his companiun, * your head was aye 

boss, that makes it ring ; my head disna ring a bit.” ' 

the other, ** seeing it is crackit ? 
the other to a T. 


Crackit vessels never ring.’ Each described 

Various Mod+s of Salutation.—The predatory and wandering Arab, knowing 
| the value of repose, wishes his “Salem aleikum,” or peece be with you, 
friend. 
“Ya Fan!” or, “ have you taken your rice!” 
| the Datch lovets of full mea! Ss 
| dinner. Anotherof therr salutations is, in allusion to the general occupation of 
| the country, ‘* Hoe vaart awe!” or, howdo yousail?” At Cair usnal 
| salution is, ‘* How do you sweat !"' adry skin being in those parts prognostic of 
a destuctrive ephemeral fever. In the **Come csta?’ or, how do you stand? of 
the Spaniards, we can trace the proud.gait and national solemnity. Sointhe 
Frenchman's ‘* Comment vous portez vous {” or, how doyou carry yourself? is 
| Tecognised the native gay motion and incessant bustle. 


to his 





The morning salutation with 
naakelyk eilen,’’ or, may 


$s, 1s 


you eat a good 
i 


», the 


A Penny saved a Penny got.—Aa Irishman was recently convicted at Meath 
| in some delinquency which compelled him to the payment of a fine of eight shil- 
| lings or six hours residencein the stocks. Choosing the latter, a friend passing 

by, asked him bow he happened to come there! ‘ Och, sure,’’ said Paddy 
‘and it’s earning money I am.” 
quired his compassionate countryman. *‘* Why, d’ve see, I’ve run up a score of 
| eight shillings, and I’m working it out at sixteen pence an hour.” 


Dr. Babington.—Dr. Babington was once in attendance onan Irishman, for 
whom he perscribed anemetic. His patient immediately exc'aimed with great 
narvete. ** My dear doctor, it’s no use your giving me an emetic ; I tried it twice 
in Dublin, and it would not stay upon my stomach either time.” 

Nimrod says—‘* The greatest stake on record, depending on a single heat, 
was 5,200 guineas. This was won by Dorimont, a horse, four years old, the pro- 

| perty of the Earlof Upper Ossory, at Newmarket, in 1776. This fortunate 


s 


gged | animal, the Bay Middleton of that day, also woa for his noble owner, the same | 


season, in matches and sweepstakes, eight other races, making the sum, in hard 
cash, of 7,899 guineas, and the Grosvenor stakes and Clermont cup. The grand 
stakes already made to be run at Goodwood iu 1839 has 23 subs. at 300 sovs., 
half forfeit; £6,900 if all run, bu¢ £4000 at the least. 

The Kirk and the Crops.—1I was down in the Border lately, and I was in the 
house of a decent Kirk family not ahundred miles from Gretna Green. The 
weather was bad and we were talking about it, nae doot ‘Our minister's nae 
hypracrite, sir,” sald one, ** he never prays about the weather.’’ Now I always 
hated a coward in a red coat, anda hypocrite ina black one: and said, * what 
arguments d’ye draw frae that.’? Oh! is that a’ ye kenabout it. The waur 
the weather is, the waur the harvest ; and the waur theharvest, the dearer the 


corn; ai d the dearerthe corn, the higher the cha'der; and the stipend o’ this 
parish is a’ paid in grair. 





| 





| 
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N RS. LEWIS, papi! of Henry Herz, continues to give instructions on the Pi snoforte, 
Singing and thorough Bass, at her own residence, and likewise at that of her pupils 
For terins, apply to Mrs. Lewis, 422 Houston street, corner of Crosby street 


{Sept.22-tf.} 


** How could it ring ” says | 


Among the poor of China, the common inquiry is a very important one, | 


Earning money! and how can that be?” en- | 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
| peo New York on the lst, andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year: 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 
Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 
Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscri bers will despatch them as above, and in the following erder, viz. 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Saiung from Havre. 
York. 

Burgundy, J. Rockett, |Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. 1, 
Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “ 16, May 8, “ 4\MarchI, “ 16, “ 8) 
Duch. d’Orieans, |Richardson, oe “« 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, ~ 
Ville de Lyon, C, Stoddard,|Feb. &, nm” Bw Mm .* 6 Nev. i, 
Francois Ist, W.W.Pell,| ‘“ 16, June & ‘ SJ April 1, “ 16, “* 8, 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, “o 8, “ 36, Oct. 81 * 6, Aug. 1, * 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,;,Weiderholdt March 8, ‘ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “* 8, Dec. 1, 
Poland, Anthony, ~ Dy iy et tee UY OG CG 
Albany, J.Johnston,, ‘** 24, “© 16, Nov. 8, *. © teeth . 6, 
Louis Philippe, |J.Castotf, April 8, ‘* 24, Dec. 16) ‘* 16, ‘“* 8, Feb. 1, 
Sully, D. Lines, “ hau. & Beek. UK Ur. CG, 





\ 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegart accommeda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that my be required for comfort and convenience, in- 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil suc 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
every month throughout the year, viz:— 





Ships. | Masters. {Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. | London, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17, 
Montreal, 8.B. Grifiing, - - oo = he Sf Fe 68, 
Gladiator, T. Brition, ~. a 20, March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, pos. fg Fateh On. tL “' TD, | FT, =~ WW, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, < 36, “ 1, * Bi * TH * © Fi, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “« 2, * 20. “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgen, |Marchi, July J, Nov. 1,, “ 127, * 17, * 1%, 
| Samson, ; R. Sturges, “. 1, “* 1, . 1 _ we UB 
| President, | J.M.Ch udwick, =. * 20, “ 20,|May 7, Sept. 7, Jan # 
Ontario, Hi. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 27, “ #17, * 
Toronto, R. Griswold, a “10, « ‘16, ni 7, * 7, * tT 
Westminster G. Moore, += & ©¢ BB, “ 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
| These ships are 2!) of the tirst class, about 600 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 






and experienced navigators treat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
best description. ‘he price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adult, 
which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets wi!l 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills 
Lading are signed therefor Apply to 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co. 124 Front street, 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, orto 
GEORGE WILDES and Co. No.19 Coleman streot, London 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpceol, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 


fv) 
month, the ships to succeed cach other in the following order, viz 
! 


| 


| 











tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpoo) is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orphens, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y- 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Livery ool, 
Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT. N.Y. 


| Ships | Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
; | York. Liverpool. 
Pennsylvania, | J. P. Smith, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Ang. 25, Dec.25 April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “ 313, “ 313; “ 33,j8ept. 1, Jan. 1, Mey 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, ‘pe * ie *. ee = % * %.2 7, 
Roscius, Collins,  *e *§ Ss * S&S * =.) Uh 
Cambridge, I. Bursley, jAug. 1, Dec. 1, April l,j “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, Le % «@ FF. €¢ Fi* & ee ee 
Virginian, I. Harris, } “ 313, “ 33, © 433, lOct. 1, Feb. 3. June 1}, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “19, “19 “ jo} “ 7, “* Y% & 7 
Siddons, | Britton, (“se + ¢ wey * BY we 
North America, Hoxie, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1,) “ 1% “ 1% “ 19, 
Roscoe, iG.mmes, | © F * F.* 7, ¢ BF ee Oo SM, 
Sheffield, F.P.Allen, | “ 13, “ 38, “ 413,|/Nov. 1 Marchl, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall) “ 19, “ 39 “ 19) “ 7% “© 9% @ 4, 
Sheridan, Depeyster, “gn © * i * &% *- Rh @ 33, 
Columbus, - | Cropper, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June },i “ 19, “* 19, * 19 
| Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, | “ 7, “ 7, “ oo.” = BS 
| United States, | N. If.Holdrege,| em « Bw’? |Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. }, 
South America, | Barstow, “om © BS tay Of it 2 leis % 
Garrick, |N. B.Palmer, | * 96, “ 95, “ 9,) “* 38, “ 38, 18, 
| England, B. 1.. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 31,1 “ 19, “ 19, 19 
These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 


T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 

| Agents for ships Pennsy!vania. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st.. N.Y, 

i WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpeel 

} Agents for ships Roscius. Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 

| E.K. COLLINS & ©o., New York 

! 


WM. & JAS. BROWKE & Co , Liverpo 


